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PRICE TEN CENTS. 





Two Great Books Published This Week 





One a Biography 


EUGENE 
FIELD 


A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 





By SLASON THOMPSON 


Chief Editorial Writer of the Chicago Record- 
Herald and Field’s Intimate Friend. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colors. 


Ghe Other a Handbook 





Colonial Furniture 
in America 





The AUTHORITY at Last 














Contents 


Methods of Work. 

Nature of His Daily Work 

Qur Personal Relations. 

Letters. 

His First Book. 

His Second Visit to Eu- 
rope. 

Inthe Saints’ and Sin- 

Coming to Chicago. ners’ Corner. 

Personal Characteristics. Political Relations. 

Relations with Stage Folk His ** Auto-Analysis.’’ 

Beginning of his Literary Last Years. 


Pedigree. 

Parentage. 

Birth and Early Youth. 

Choice of a Profession. 

Early Experiences in 
Journalism. 

In Denver, 1881-1883. 

Anecdotes. 








Education. Last Days. 





In two volumes, $3.00 net 
(Postage 25 cents.) 





By LVKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 


A private collector of many years’ standing who has devoted 
the last seven years to special studies and examina- 


tions for the purposes of this work. 





Contents The 
Chests 
COLLECTORS Chests of Drawers 

and Cupboards & Sideboards 

Chairs 
Settees, Couches & Sofas 
Tables 
Desks and Scrutoires 
Mirrors 
Bedsteads 
Clocks 


Alike for 


IDEAL 


ALL WHO ARE USEFUL 


INTERESTED 
HOLIDAY 


in COLONIAL 


FURNITURE GIFT 











The logical and inevitable successor to Lyons. 
A Companion to “Oriental Rugs” 


In one volume, $7.50 net 
(Postage 60 cents.) 





All Booksellers, or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscriptivn expires is on the 
address label of ~ach paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tanee. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or Postal Order, payable to “ Publisher of 
the Nation.” 
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Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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lines to the inch 
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Educational. 


DeLaware, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 
MABYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fr ok WORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
_ School for Girls—39th yeas will begin September 
26, 1901. Mrs. H. P. 


rs. EFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, { Principals. 


MassaCHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SRN STEM Samvug. C. BENNETT. 
ISS A’ aBLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 

















SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING 
anpD PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. | SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
F. W. Benson, and ship for Men aad Wo- 
Philip Hale, Painting men; Helen Hamblen 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. Scholarship; Ten Free 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Scholarships; Six Cash 


Decorative Design.) Prizes. 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. For circulars and terms 


A. K. Cross, Perspective. | address 
wy, Emily Danforth Norcross, 
26th Year. J Manager. 











Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 





A_ residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
ebro address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 





WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS n 

J. H Privssury, M.A., Prin. t haces: - 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS . 
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School Agencies. 


[% FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Kveretr 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa; Ave., Washin ; 

156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bide - Minneapolis; 

538 Cooper Bldg. Denver; 4 Evans Bidg ; Oskaloosa; 

208 Mich. Blvd.. Chicago; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles: 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

8l = 8t.. Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HaRLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
» Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RockwkLL, Mgrs.,3 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 











d ChristmasCards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 





for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
No. 3. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“2. ‘* g4cts., 10 Pine “*  ** “Booklet. 


ay ee Ses, 25 Xmas Cards. 1 Set (four) 
Brownie Cards 
ee fe  ** 180.08, 90 Beautiful Calendars. 


“sg. *S pace. 3 ** all different. 

“ 6 ‘* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

or a) tee 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

“ 8. ‘ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

" 9. ‘* 54cts., 5 Fine Photos, Mounted, 
cts Sunday-Sch 1 Card. 1. 

a ie ae -» 25 Sunday- 00) Ss. 


2 Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. fer $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
5 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


Satisfaction : 
Full Circulars on application, 


Guaranteed. 


THE TIMES AND 


YOUNG MEN. 
By Dr. Josiah Strong, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Country,’’ ‘*‘ Expansion,”’ etc. 
r2mo, Cloth, net, 75¢ 

Asimple philosophy of life for pe 
people. Dr. Strong’s position an 
style are well known. In this book 
he discusses the great social laws 
which must be obeyed if social ills 
are to cease, and applies these laws 
to the everyday problems in the lives 
of all young people 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 








TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTL y: 


The Oxford India Paper 
DICKENS. 


COMPLETE, WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
o1 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town residents. uestions an- 
swered, Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts, 


I. BaAYLiEs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
‘ New York City. 

















Early Settlers 


Mayhew, Jr., Richard Swain, John Swain. 
families and their descendants ; 


Mott, John G, Whittier, Thomas Earle, John 


Compiled by Lypia S. Hincuman—Second and Enlarged Edition 


T HIS work, first issued in 1896, and now offered to the public in a revised and greatly en- 
larged edition, gives a brief history of the settlement of the Island and prominent events 
in the lives of the following settlers or their associates: 
Tristram Coffin and his children, Christopher Hussey, Stephen Bachelor, John 
leaf, Peter Folger, Thomas Barnard, Robert Barnard 
Richard Gardner, John Gardner, Samuel Shattuck, Peter Hobart, T 
Also some genealogical detail of the 
Mitchell, Russell, Swain, Barker, 
Wing, Hathaway, Newhall, Colcord, Wadley, Waterman, Stanton; and of the families of 
ilton Earle, Josiah Macy, Aaron C. Macy. 


Handsomely illustrated with twenty-five full-page plates, and numerous 
drawings and embellishments of the text. 


FERRIS & LEACH, 


WLS LO MILE AVERT S 
Ae en - 


of Nantucket 





Thomas. Maer, Edward Starbuck, 
ing, Stephen Green- 

homas Gardiner, 
homas saty Aviad Sr., Thomas 
ollowing Nantucket 

Swift, Rotch, Bunker, Coggeshall, 
Tooveis 






omas Prence, William Collier, 








or sale by all booksellers. 


$5.00 


Publishers, #iiixpeceuta 
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Victorian Prose Masters 
By W. C. BROWNELL 


Author of * French Art,”” etc. 





** Reason informed by emotion, 
expressed in beauty, elevated by 


ally grows in the reader’s imagina- 





tion as he follows this searching ex- 


Carlyle 


that itis Mr. Brownell’s, and there- 
moral earnestness, lightened by Matthew Arnold is 
humor—this is the ideal that gradu- Ruskin 





The New York Times Saturday Th ack eray The Mail and Express says: 
Review says: George Eliot «« What can be said about Mr. 


Brownell’s essay on Carlyle, except 


fore literature in the best, the highest 


sense of the word, a contribution to 


George Meredith the criticism that makes for final 








amination of creative minds.”’ 











$1.50 met (postage 12 cents) 


judgments ?’’ 














SHAKESPEARE 
AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REPUTATION 
AT VARIOUS PERIODS, 


By Thomas R. Lounsbury, L.H,D., LL.D. 


Professor of English in Yale University. 


A history of the attitude taken at different periods by 
English playwrights and the English public towards the rules 
governing the classical stage, and also a history of the opin- 
ions held about Shakespeare and his art from the time of the 
Restoration to the nineteenth century. 


$3.00 net (postage 22 cents) 





Poems of Distinction 


THE CATHEDRAL 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
Author of ‘* Within the Hedge,’’ etc. 


$1.25 net (postage 8 cents). 


A HERMIT OF CARMEL 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
Author of «* The Sense of Beauty.’’ 


$1.25 net (postage 9 cents) 





The Life of 





says: 
co THE latter half of Mr. Bal- 


always be indispensable to any judg- 


excellently described, the man in 


what was almost a different incar- 














The Spectator(London) Robert Literature (London) 


says: 
coe GRAHAM BAL- 


. 
four’s second volume will Louis FOUR’S life of his famous 


cousin is more than adequate, if one 


ment of Stevenson, for Mr. Balfour St jl ome4: 
was closely associated with, and has ev € Nis 0 n rors See ee 


arly, frank, and at the same time 


very loving piece of work, which is 


nation.’’ GRAHAM BALFOVR wholly worthy of its subject.”’ 











In Two Volumes 
$4.00 net (postage 3O cents) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Clarendon Press New Publications 





ve 
King Horn 
A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, Edited from the Manuscripts 
by JosepH Hai, M.A., Head Master of the Hulme Grammar 
School, Manchester. 8vo, cloth, $3;10. 


Aetna. 


A Critical Recension of the Text, based on a rew examination of MSS, 
with Prolegomena, Translation, Textual and Exegetical Commen- 
tary, Excursus, and complete Index of the Words. By Roginson 
Evuis, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea. 


Edited, with Notes, by C. A, Bucnuemm, Ph.D., M.A., late Professor of 
the German Language and Literature in King’s College, London, 
and Emma 8, Bucnuermm. With an Introduction by Epwarp 
Dowpen, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Oratory and English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, and President of the Eng- 
lish Goethe Society; and a Biographical Sketch by E. 8. Bucu- 
HEIM. 8vo, cloth, 75c 


“ e 
The Polyphonic Fvriod. 
Part I, Method of MusicalfArt, 330-1330. By H. E. Woo.tpripez, 
M. A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. 





8vo, cloth, $5.v0. 


A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza 


(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata).. By Haroup H. Joacuim, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.40. 


The Welsh Warsof Edward the First 


A contribution to Mediwval Military History, based on Original Docu- 
ments. By Joun E. Morris, M.A., formerly Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Witha Map, 8vo, cloth, $3.15. 


Manual of the Four Gospels. 


By the Rev. T. H. Stoxogr, D.D,, Rector of Waddington, Lincoln. 
Part I. The Gospel Narrative. 8vo, cloth, 50c. 
Part II. The Gospel Teaching. vo, cloth, 50c. 


In one volume, 8vo, cloth, 90c. 


A French Primer, 


consisting of Accidence and Syntax, for use in Middle and Lower 
Forms. By Artaur H. WALL, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master in Marlborough College, Author of the Concise 
French Grammar, 8vo, cloth, 50c. 





For Sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








GINN & COMPANY’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 














All of Mr. 
Stories 
in 


mal 
bound 


the Ar. 





2 
Besides ag epeee illustrations each pa 
most fully illustra books of the year. About 350 pages in each. 
Hapgood, Gold tops, $1.75 per volume, Neatly boxed together, $3.50. 


SAHARA AE BE KE et et st st st tote 


two volumes 
with the titles, Beasts of 
the Field and Fowls of 


RE Rt LTE Rt Ut Ut Ie Ut Ut UE Ue UE UE 


ge of type is decorated an one or more delightful ey aye sketches, ‘making them two of the 
u 


Long’s Ani- 


have been 





nd in satine cloth, stamped in full gold, witha cover design by T. B. 





BIRD PORTRAITS 


By Exneest SetTon-Thompson; described by Ravvu Horrmann. Pictures by 
this distinguished artist of familiar birds, printed on heavy coated paper, 84gx12 
inches in alze, Quarto. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 


By Jenmatn G. Porter, Ph D, director of the Cincinnati Observatory, A 
gitfal book on the mythology of the constellations. The legendary lore of 
veavens and the intimate connection of the stars with the best and highest 
sresented for the firat time for the general reader. Square 


dell 
the 
in literature are 
12mo, Cloth, $.7 





KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Franogs NiMMO Greene. The thirteen ‘short stories form a perfect! 
connected series, and relate the adventures of King Arthur and his most note 
knights With thirteen full-page fllustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 


izmo. Cloth, $ .75 
OLD INDIAN LEGENDS 


By ZirKALA 8A, These legends are here told with true Indian spirit. The 
author is a Sioux Indian, and her already published stories of Indian life and 
character in the Atlantic mys ey J an "s Magazine are indications of the 
spirit with which she tells these legends of her ancestors. The full-page draw- 
ings are by Miss Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka), a Winnebago Indian, 
a pupil of Howard Pyle. Cloth, § .75. 








Ginn & Company, Publishers, 


TRADE DEPARTMENT, 
9 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
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AnEntirely New Edition,Rewritten and Reset 





CHAMBERS’ S 
( YCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 


BY DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History, Critical and Buographical, of Authors in the English 
Tongue, from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, 


with specimens of their writings. 


HE plan of this work, which has been pronounced the best Cyclopedia of English 
Literature ever written, gives a broad and definite survey of the field of English 
letters from the beginning to the present day. It unites the advantages 

of the critical judgment of scholars with the opportunity for study of the authors 
themselves at first hand. It is most aptly characterized as ‘“‘a finger-post to the best books 
in the literature of Great Britain and America.” It consists essentially of extracts from 
the works of the multitude of authors in all departments of our literature, with biograph- 
ical and historical sketches and short criticisms prepared by the foremost students of Eng- 
lish literature——Dr. Stopford Brooke, Edmund Gosse, George Saintsbury, Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson, Sidney Lee, and many others 

It includes the whole range of English literature, from the earliest times to this day, 
and in all quarters of the globe. 

Three volumes of imperial octavo size, containing about eight hundred pages each, 
comprise the set. The page is set in double column, ina fair, clear type, and presents a 
most attractive appearance, to which the good quality of paper used largely contributes. 
The numerous illustrations are a special feature, many having been reproduced from old 
portraits, valuable manuscripts, etc. The bindings are dignifiedly artistic. 


Three volumes. Imperial octavo. $5.00, net, a volume. 
Postage. 50 cents extra. 


Volume I. now ready. The remaining volumes in preparation for early issue. 


Publishers J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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TWO HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS 





EDITED BY ESTHER SINGLETON 





I. 
Romantic Castles and Palaces 


The novel idea which Miss Singleton introduced in her 
‘Turrets, Towers and Temples” and “ Great Pic- 
tures” has been further developed. From the great 
writers have been selected descriptions of the most 
wonderful castles and palaces, and the descriptions 


are accompanied with illustrations beautifully exe. 
cuted from photographs. 


The castles and palaces described (of which there 
are 48) are located in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Italy, France, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Turkey, Sicily, 
India, China, Japan, etc. 

Among the writers are: Scott, Hawthorne, Dumas, Swinburne, 
Stevenson, De Amicis, Gautier, Leigh Hunt, and others. 





II. 
Love in Literature and Art 


A collection from the great dramatists and novelists of 
scenes, avowals and moods of love, and the varie- 
ties of expression—tender, bashful, sorrowful, 
revengeful, humorous. It shows how loye has 
been treated in literature, from the ancient writers, 
through the medieval romances and great drama- 
tists down to the novel of to-day. 


Selections have been made from the works of Shake- 
speare, Balzac, [loliere, Gautier, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Spenser, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, 
Meredith, Hawthorne, Kipling, etc. 

The illustrations are reproductions of pictures by Rubens, 
Rossetti, Rembrandt, Burne-Jones, Botticelli, Watteau, Jan Steen, 
and others, 





Profusely illustrated, and with decorative cover. 


DODD, MEAD 


Publishers, 


8vo, cloth, each $1.60 net. 


572 Fifth Avenue, 


(Postage, 15 cents.) 


& COMPANY, 


New York. 











PAGE’ S LEADING FICTION 





CAPTAIN 


By ROBERT 


Author of ** Philip Winwood,” ‘‘An Enemy to the King,” ete. 


RAVENSHAW 


NEILSON STEPHENS 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle and other artists. 


1 vol., library 12mo, 


cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘ A new novel by Mr. Stephens has come to be looked upon as an event in the literary world. 


down until it is finished.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Commonwealth Series 


Each One Volume, Large 16mo, Profusely Illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


VIRGINIA— 


A Sunny Southerner 


By JULIA MAGRUDER 
Author of “A Magnificent Plebeian,” “* The Princess Sonia,” etc. 


A charming love story, the scene of which is laid in the Virginia of to-day. 
The plot revolves about two principal characters, a Southern heroine and a North- 
ern hero; and the story ts written In the author’s usual clever style. 


NO. 3. MAINE— 
*"Lias’ Wife 


By MARTHA BAKER DUNN 
Author of ** Memory Street,” etc. 
There ts the direct appeal of a story that has been really lived in this charm- 
ing novel of Maine Iife, 


NO. 4. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 


Her Washington Experience 
By ANNA FARQUHAR 
Author of ** The Devil's Plough,” etc. 


There will be no cleverer book published this season than “ Her Washington 
Experience.’ 


NO. 2. 





. » Astory which the reader will not lay 


Lauriel 


The Love Letters of an American Girl 


We are not at liberty, BY 


yet, to announce the 
name of the author, 


who is, however, a well- 
known writer in this 
country. 


Decorated Cloth, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, $1.50 


“ The sincere and unaffected charm of these letters from the pen of a gen- 
uine American girl cannot fall to give them an influence which mere love ietters 
could never exert.” 


6he Washingtonians 


A Novel of Lowe and Political Intrigue in Official Circles 
During the Civil War 


By PAVLINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


Author of ‘A Georgian Actress,” etc. 


With a Frontispiece by Philip R. Goodwin 
Decorative cloth, gilt top, $1.50 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


Complete catalogue mailed 
free on application. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY “%s0rn 
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Some of Dutton’s New 
Books for the Young 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists. 


By ALBrniA Woerry With many illustrations 
from their works in peewee and half-tone. 
8vo, square, $4.00 ne! 

This elaborate volume is to give a young person 
a clear and intelligent idea of the wth of art 
in Italy from its early birth in the fourteenth 
p omen to the days of Botticelli. Nothing has been 
in ps Ee ey of text and illustrations 


© make as valuable and beautiful as 
possible. 
Saints of Italy. 
aqeete Retold. By Exia Noyes. _ Illustrated 


r the Old Masters. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


ihe has caught the full romance of the period 
= brougbt it before the reader as few have 
one. 


Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare 
Illustrated by WatTrer Pacer. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
es, $2.50. 


This is one of the most beautiful editions ever pro- 
duced of this delightful classic. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines 


By Mrs. Jameson. A beautiful holiday edition of 
this popular classic. With illustrations by R. 
ANNING BELL. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Bible Stories 


Retold by L. L. Wezpon. With 8 full- pare color 
lates and over 70 illustrations in black and white 
AmBrosE DupLey. With Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon, W. Boyp Carpenter.  4to, 
cloth, $2.50, 

The stories in this beautifully made volume are 
from Old and New Testaments, and are selected 
from such scenes as will make a deep impression 
upon a child. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


Including Gammer Grethel and some extra tales 
newly translated by Marion Epwarps. With 
over 100 illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. Square, 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 


A most attractive edition of these popular stories. 
The work of illustrator and printer is admirable, 
re will give added charm to these delightful 


Nine Unlikely Tales for Children 


By E. Nessrrr. Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


These unique stories are of the sort that will 
appeal in e strongest terms to the childish 
imagination. 


Two of the Best 


By feo QuIGLEy. 12mo, 242 es, illus- 
trated, $1.25. see 


A capital story of two boys by this bright and 
popular author. 
In Ships of — 

A Tale of the Navy of To-day. Gorpon Sra- 
BLES. 12mo, 316 BB » gilt top, $1.50. 
Rob Roy MacGregor 
Highland Chief and Outlaw 

By Dr. Gorpon StTaB.Les. 12mo, $1.50. 


Under the Black Raven 
Or Saga,’the King from Out of the Sea. By Paut 
CRESWICK. 12mo, $1.50. 
A Nest of Girls; or, 
Boarding School Days 


By Evizaseta W. Trutow. 12mo, 412 pages, illus- 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1901 


The Week. 


President Roosevelt's first mes:age is 
not so long by several columns as Presi- 
dent McKinley’s last one, yet we can- 
not help thinking that it is too long. 
Except in a few particulars it is lacking 
in definite recommendations, but these 
few are of first-rate importance. Rumors 








have been fiying around ever since Mr. | 


McKinley’s death that the new Presi- 
dent would make some decisive expres- 
sion of his views about the industrial 
combinations called Trusts. Latterly it 
has been given out that he would recom- 
mend that steps be taken by Congress 
tc compel publicity of the financial af- 
fairs of all such combinations. This he 
has done. He has made a very fair state- 
ment of the reasons for this require- 
ment. “What further remedies are need- 
ed in the way of Governmental regula- 
tion or taxation,” he adds, “‘can only be 
determined after publicity has been ob- 
tained by process of law and in the 
course of administration.” The word 
“taxation” as here used brings to mind 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt, as Governor 
of New York, caused the Franchise-Tax 
Law to be passed, and that he said in 
one of his messages to the State Legis- 
lature that if all other remedies for 
Trusts and combines failed, that of tax- 
ation remained. There is no other word 
half so dreadful to the promoters of 
Trusts as taxation, because that is some- 
thing which they cannot buy off. When 
the public mind is once fixed upon it, 
lobbyists and party bosses are powerless 
to divert the Legislature from it. This 
was conclusively shown in the fight at 
Albany, and we cannot doubt that the 
President had that fight fresh in mind 
“when he wrote the message now before 
us. 





Another recommendation in which the 
President's positive character shows it- 
self is that relating to civil-service re- 
form. Here he is on familiar ground 
and his footing is sure. He says that 
the merit system is the true American 
system, since it is the one which gives 
a fair field and no favor to each candi- 
date for the public service. He declares 
that the gain to the Government by the 
introduction of this system in the cleri- 
cal service, in place of the old system of 
favoritism, has been immense. He rec- 
ommends that the classified service be 
extended to the District of Columbia, but 
most of all should it be applied rigidly 
to the Philippines and Porto Rico. “The 
administration of these islands,” he 
maintains, “should be as free from the 
suspicion of partisan politics as the ad- 
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ministration of the army and navy.” The 
consular service should be brought un- 
der the same regulation. The President 
recommends the passage of a law for 
this purpose, in accordance with the 
wishes expressed by many commercial 
bodies throughout the country. All this 
is worthy of Theodore Roosevelt at his 
best. 


As instances of vagueness in the 
message, we may mention the paragraph 
which relates to reciprocity and the one 
in reference to ship subsidies. As regards 
the former, we are advised that “reci- 
procity must be treated as the hand- 
maiden of protection.” Does that con- 
vey any idea to an expectant Congress? 
', conveys none to us. Nor are we help- 
ec by being told that reciprocity should 
be sought for so far as it can be safely 
cone without injury to our home indus- 
tries, and that the well-being of the 
wage-worker is the prime consideration 
ir our entire policy of economic legisla- 
tion. Obviously somebody must decide 
what constitutes an injury to our home 
industries, and how the well-being of the 
wage-workers as a whole is to be pro- 
moted. The Department of State has 
been working on these two problems for 
the better part of two years, with the 
approval of the late President McKin- 
ley. Its labors are embodied in con- 
crete form in a series of treaties which 
President McKinley had specifically rec- 
ommended to the Senate for ratification. 
All that President Roosevelt says on this 
point is: “I ask the attention of the 
Senate to the reciprocity treaties laid 
before it by my predecessor.” This is 
certainly vague. In regard to ship sub- 
sidies, there is a similar vagueness. 
Much is said in a general way about the 
need of restoring our merchant marine. 
We are told that many of the fast for- 
eign steamships are subsidized, and that 
the original cost of American ships is 
greater than that of foreign ones. Final- 
ly it is suggested that our Government 
should take steps to remedy these in- 
equalities. How this should be done we 
are not told, nor is even a hint given. 
For all practical purposes this part of 
the message might as well have been 
omitted. 


Civil-service reformers had last week 
a special cause for thanksgiving in the 
present which they received from Mr. 
Roosevelt. The President has issued an 
order amending one of the rules so that 
hereafter, whenever an Indian agency is 
discontinued through the devolving of 
its duties upon the bonded superinten- 
dent of the local Indian training school, 
tre agent who thus loces his place may 
be admitted to the classified service upon 
such tests of fitness as the Civil-Service 





Commission may prescribe, and receive 
such designation as the Secretary of the 
Interior taay direct. The transforma- 
tion of the Indian service through the 
merging of the former agent’s duties in 
those of the school superintendent is 
steadily going on, the change having 
been successfully made in a score of 
cases. The superintendents are within 
the classified service, to which the com- 
petitive system applies, and the Presi- 
dent’s new order will bring the entire 
force of agents or acting agents under 
the civil-service rules. This order is not 
only in itself a valuable extension of the 
merit system, but is far more impor- 
tant as an earnest of what civil-service 
reformers may expect in future from the 
new President. Mr. Roosevelt has 
proved his attachment to the principles 
of the reform, and he has an understand- 
ing of the system such as no previous 
Executive has possessed, by reason of his 
experience as one of the* Civil-Service 
Commissioners under both Harrison and 
Cleveland. Moreover, he bas plenty of 
courage to carry through any extensions 
of the competitive system which he may 
deem wise. The discretionary power of 
the President under the Civil-Service 
Law is very great, and the nation is al- 
ready assured that Mr. Roosevelt will 
employ it to the public advantage 


It is said that the Hon. William M. 
Jenkins, Governor of Oklahoma, is very 
much surprised that he should be re- 
moved from office on a charge of re- 
ceiving shares in a corporation to which 
he had officially awarded a valuable con- 


tract. It seems that he turned these 
shares over to certain persons to whom 
he owed political obligations, and that 


he could see nothing objectionable in 
such a transaction, although he said 
that he could not pay such an obliga- 
tion by an appointment to office, “or 
anything of that kind.” This is a re- 
versal of the common practice which 
ought not to escape the notice of Mark 
Twain or “Mr. Dooley.” Nine Governors 
or Senators out of ten who had incurred 
political obligations wou.d consider 
themselves perfectly justified in getting 
an office for the obliger. No matter 
how great or sma! ‘ie obligation or the 
office might have been, the course of 
procedure would have passed without 
special notice or comment, A payment 
in cash at the expense of the taxpayers 
is quite a different matter. In the eyes 
of President Roosevelt it discloses “such 
an entire lack of appreciation of the 
high fiduciary nature of the duties of his 
office as to unfit him [Gov. Jenkins] 
for their further discharge,” and in 
this view decent public opinion will 
concur. It adds something to the op- 
probrium of the transaction that the 
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shares used to pay the Governor’s po- 
litical debts were those of a private hos- 
pital for the care of the insane, and 
that they doubled in value after the 
Governor awarded the contract. 





Secretary Root’s annual report urges 
many reforms. His scheme for the in- 
struction of officers is most comprelen- 
sive. Besides the Military Academy at 
West Point, and in addition to the ele- 
mentary schools for officers which should 
be maintained at each military post, Sec- 
retary Root recommends the establish- 
ment of five special service schools, for 
artillery, engineering, submarine de- 
fence, cavalry and field artillery, and 
medicine, respectively. He would have 
in addition a General Service and Staft 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Finally, a War College at Washington 
would give the highest instruction in 
military science to properly qualified of- 
ficers, and would direct the policy of the 
special and general service schools. 
These schools Mr. Root would throw 
open to all: persons who are fitted to 
profit by their instruction. Thus the ele- 
mentary schools at the military posts 
and the General Service and Staff Col- 
lege would be open to officers of the 
National Guard, former officers of Volun- 
teers, and graduates of accredited mili- 
tary schools. All such persons, by prov- 
ing that they were properly qualified, 
might attend also the special service 
schools, 

The significance of this comprehensive 
plan far transcends the education of the 
regular army. From the militia officers 
and other volunteer students who should 
avail themselves of the privileges of the 
military schools, classified lists would be 
made up, so that in case of emergency 
there would be an abundant supply of 
company officers. If the volunteer com- 
missions were confined to such lists, we 
should be spared for the future such ex- 
hibitions of official incompetence as 
made the volunteers in the Spanish war 

with honorable exceptions—almost a 
negligible quantity. In similar fashion, 
and consistently with Secretary Root’s 
whole attitude towards army reform, a 


merit list of regular officers would be 
kept, on the basis of which staff and 
special appointments would be made. 
This is a measure of the first importance, 
and ought to mark the end of the favor- 
itism and routine promotions which 


threaten to sap the spirit of the army. 
Henceforth an officer must do something 
more than survive, and in the army as 
elsewhere a career is opened to talent. 


Secretary Root’s recommendation that 
the lands now belonging to the friars in 
the Philippine Islands be purchased by 
the Government and reallotted under 
proper conditions to the inhabitants, is 
among the most praiseworthy features 





of his recent report. No action could 
do more to assure the Filipinos of the 
disinterestedness of our intentions and 
the benevolence of our rule than the 
expropriation of the monastic holdings, 
the existence of which has been an im- 
memorial grievance in the islands. Of 
course, this expropriation could come 
about only by purchase, for the Treaty 
of Paris confirms all the privileges and 
rights which the friars enjoyed under 
Spanish rule. It is equally just that 
the purchase price of these 403,000 acres 
should be charged, not upon the Philip- 
pine Islands, but upon the United States. 
The right administration of these public 
lands could not fail to be a potent con- 
tribution towards conciliation. Commis- 
sioner Taft and Secretary Root have ad- 
vocated an equitable settlement of this 
vexatious matter without temporizing. 
Congress should see that their rec- 
ommendations are promptly carried into 
effect. 





We fear that the Cuban delegates in 
Washington are doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment in their expectations of an 
early reduction of the duty on sugar, 
either by way of reciprocity or otherwise. 
They have assumed that whatever the 
executive branch of the Government fa- 
vors, especially in the matter of foreign 
policy, is sure to be adopted. They have 
never had experience of any different 
kind of government, They cannot under- 
stand a government in which the legis- 
lative and the executive branches may 
be at cross-purposes when both are con- 
trolled by the same party—a condition of 
things by no means unusual in this fa- 
vored land. Now it appears that Con- 
gressmen Grosvenor of Ohio and Payne 
of New York, two of the most influential 
men in Congress, the latter the probable 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, are opposed to any reduction of 
the duty on sugar, by treaty or other- 
wise. They will insist that the full pro- 
tection accorded our producers of sugar 
from both beets and cane shall be con- 
tinued. If the Republicans in Congress 
take this attitude in conflict with 
that of the President and the Secretary 
of War, they may raise a new issue in 
American politics. If no concession is 
made to the Cubans on the sugar ques- 
tion by reciprocity or otherwise, there 
will forthwith be a strong movement In 
Cuba for annexation, and this movement 
will extend itself to the United States, 
and political parties will have to align 
themselves in reference to it. The way 
to stave off annexation is to make some 
concessions to Cuba now in reference to 
the duties on both sugar and tobacco, 


Mr. Ridgely’s report to Congress is 
very much the traditional document ex- 
pected from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. He renews the stock recommen- 
dations of his predecessors relative to 





greater safeguards for the business of 
banking, offers the usual comments on 
the defects of the Sub-Treasury system, 
and calls the attention of Congress to 
the necessity of extending the twenty- 
year charters of the banks, soon to ex- 
pire. About the much-discussed ques- 
tion of the standard of value he has 
only a bare hint that, “if’’ the law of 
March 14, 1900, can be strengthened, 
such action ought to be taken before the 
matter “gets shoved to one side.” On 
the freer issue of banknotes, he sug- 
gests that safe middle ground between 
the views of extremists may be found, 
and that progress toward more liberal 
legislation should be slow. An emer- 
gency circulation, based on commercial 
assets, is practically all he can recom- 
mend for the present, but that is a large 
advance upon the views of his predeces- 
sor. In his sketch of actual conditions, 
he alludes to the Act of March 14, 1900, 
as giving “new impetus to the national 
banking system.” There is little in the 
figures to prove that the national system 
has been made more useful to the classes 
and sections supposed to be aided by the 
act of last year. Of the 742 new banks 
chartered since March 14, 1900, more 
have been organized in the Middle States 
than in any other geographical division, 
although the law was specially designed 
to promote the organization of banks in 
the West and South. Moreover, many of 
the new institutions are of large capital 
—a fact which shows that they arein the 
cities rather than in the rural communi- 
ties where it had been supposed they 
were chiefly needed. Finally, the new 
banks have issued only a comparatively 
small proportion of the currency to 
which they are entitled. 





How to tax franchise values seems to 
be a problem of growing public inter- 
est. The question is now most promi- 
nently up for discussion in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois, but it is 
also attracting some attention in In- 
diana and other States The Supreme 
Court of Ohio has granted Mayor John- 
son’s motion for leave to file a petition 
asking the court to determine the powers 
of the State Board of Equalization. If 
Mr. Johnson’s plan should be adopted, 
the Board would reassess the property of 
railways on the basis of the market value 
of their securities. What the feelings of 
railway managers would be may be gath- 
ered from expressions of opinion in Chi- 
cago and Newark. In the former city, 
the traction companies maintain that 
utter ruin would result from the 
taxation of their franchises on the basis 
of market value, and very much the 
same cry comes from New Jersey. It is, 
of course, impossible to predict the de- 
cisions of the courts In the cases now 
before them, and too much weight should 
not be given to the protests of counsel 
for the companies, but at least one good 
result of the agitation may be expected: 
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it should help on the movement for 
greater publicity of corporate accounts, 
and thus ultimately lead to sounder 
methods of taxing corporate incomes. 





The formal announcement by Mayor- 
elect Low that Col. John N. Partridge, 
Superintendent of the State Department 
of Public Works, is to be his Police 
Commissioner, fulfils public expectation 
and will command public approval. For 
a fortnight past his name has been the 
only one which appeared to be under 
serious consideration for this impor- 
tant position, and during the whole dis- 
cussion not an objection to his fitness 
for the place has been raised. The first 
thing which the Police Department 
needs is the application of military dis- 
cipline by a man who knows by per- 
sonal experience what such discipline 
is. This rendered it important that the 
new Commissioner should be a man who 
has had something to do with the com- 
mand of troops. Col. Partridge served 
for more than three years in the Union 
army during the civil war, rising from 
first lieutenant to captain in a regi- 
ment of Massachusetts volunteers. A 
few years later he became lieutenant of 
a company in the Twenty-third (Brook- 
lyn) Regiment of the National Guard of 
this State, and was promoted by suc- 
cessive steps to the colonelcy. In this 
capacity he commanded the regiment 
when it was sent to Buffalo during the 
troubles growing out of the switchmen’s 
strike in 1892. For the first two of Mr. 
Low’s four years as Mayor of Brooklyn 
Col. Partridge was Commissioner of the 
Fire Department, and he was then made 
head of the Police Department, so that 
he has already once filled practically, on 
a smaller scale, the same place that he 
is now to occupy. It is safe to say that 
no other citizen of New York has a bet- 
ter comprehension of the questions with 
which Mr. Low’s Police Commissioner 
will have to deal. 





President-elect Cantor of Manhattan 
Borough has applied the same standards 
of selection in his first appointment 
which led the Mayor-elect to name 
George L. Rives for Corporation Coun- 
sel and Col. John N. Partridge for Po- 
lice Commissioner. Under the revised 
charter the place of Superintendent of 
Buildings in this borough is to be one 
of the most important offices in the 
whole city, and Mr. Cantor will fill it 
with a man who is in every way excep- 
tionally well qualified. Mr, Perez M. 
Stewart knows all about the work of 
contractors and builders by practical 
experience, while he, as a member of the 
Assembly, has demonstrated the in- 
dependence which the Superintendent of 
Buildings should possess. A better se- 
lection for the place could not be made. 
Not less welcome is the further an- 
nouncement that Mr. William Martin 





Aiken is to become Consulting Architect 
for Manhattan Borough. Almost any 
change from Horgan & Slattery would 
be grateful, but this selection is pecu- 
liarly acceptable to all who are ambi- 
tious that our civic building should be 
worthy of a great city. For Mr. Aiken 
is not only an accomplished architect, 
but a skilled organizer, as his conduct 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office at 
Washington, which was virtually his 
creation, has amply proved. He will 
have the opportunity of setting a prece- 
dent which no future administration 
will dare wholly to disregard. We be- 
lieve that the enlightened taste of this 
city can never again receive so gratui- 
tous an insult as was dealt in the ap- 
pointment of the present Tammany ar- 
chitects. 





The Manitoba Prohibition Act of July 
4, 1900, which was recently declared un- 
constitutional by the highest court, dif- 
fered from ordinary prohibitory legisla- 
tion in being an attempt not only to reg- 
ulate the sale of liquor, but also to pre- 
vent its use. This intention was express- 
ed in the preamble, which In terms pro- 
hibited ‘“‘ail use in Manitoba of spiritu- 
ous, fermented, malt, and all intoxicating 
liquors as beverages or otherwise than 
for sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, 
or scientific purposes.” Quite in the spir- 
it of this preamble was a clause which 
forbade even the giving away of liquor 
which had been lawfully acquired by the 
owner. Under the act, clubs would have 
been restrained from supplying liquor to 
their members. The Court of King’s 
Bench of Manitoba declared that the act 
exceeded the powers of the Manitoba 
Legislature; that the attempt to suppress 
a legal traffic had no sufficient precedent, 
and that all excise legislation of so 
sweeping a character as to affect the gen- 
eral trade relations of the Dominion fell 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Parliament. On appeal to the Privy 
Council, the decision of the lower court 
was reversed, and the act declared Con- 
stitutional. The decision gives the Can- 
adian provinces the fullest powers to 
prohibit liquor-selling; and sincethe Pre- 
mier of Ontario is pledged to introduce 
a prohibition measure in Parliament, 
liquor legislation may become a promi- 
nent political issue in the near future. 
It should not be forgotten that the real 
test of the Manitoba act is to come. That 
the courts declare it legal does not prove 
that it is not ill-advised. The experience 
of many of our own States with less 
drastic laws shows that men are perfect- 
ly willing to vote for a system under 
which they absolutely refuse to live. 
Hence the experience of Manitoba can 
hardly be more fortunate than that of 
Kansas or Maine. 


Monday’s debate at the Pan-American 
Conference, now sitting in the City of 
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Mexico, showed but too plainly that no 
more contentious matter can be brought 
before an international conference than 
the suggestion that the conferees set- 
tle their disputes amicably. The mere 
mention of a comprehensive scheme of 
arbitration aroused the most violent pro- 
test from a Chilian delegate. Such an 
attitude indicates that to touch upon 
really important issues would threaten 
the disintegration of the Conference. 
Chili, it will be remembered, joined in 
the Mexico meeting only upon the assur- 
ance that no plan of arbitration should 
apply to disputes already under way. 
Thus she withdrew from arbitration the 
South American problems which most 
urgently require adjustment; namely, 
the boundary disputes between herself 
and Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru. That 
Chili would utterly oppose any and all 
plans for arbitration was hardly to be 
anticipated, and perhaps Sefior Mar- 
tinez’s outburst on Monday should not 
be given so large a significance. How- 
ever that may be, the Mexico Conference 
seems to be going the usual way. 


The decrease in the bullion value of 
the rupee, which has caused so much 
suffering in India, seems likely to prove 
of unexpected advantage to certain 
American importers. Section 25 of the 
tariff act of 1894 provides that the pure 
metallic value of foreign coins, as de- 
termined by the Director of the Mint, 
shall be used as the basis for assessing 
the importing values of goods whose 
worth is stated in terms of those coins. 
Secretary Gage, however, some time ago 
ordered that the rupee be converted into 
American money by reference to its ex- 
change value. He has now been re- 
versed by the Board of General Apprais- 
ers, which orders that the rupee be con- 
verted on the basis of its fine content. 
How largely importers from India may 
profit by this verdict becomes apparent 
when it is noted that the pure metallic 
value of the rupee is about 20 cents, as 
compared with an exchange value of 32 
cents or more. This curious disparity is 
a result of the anomalous condition of 
the Indian currency system. In 1893 the 
Indian mints were closed to the free coin- 
age of silver, and British gold coins were 
ordered received by the public treasuries 
at the rate of 15 rupees to the pound 
sterling. In 1899 gold coins were made 
a legal tender at this same valuation, 
but the silver rupee continued as addi- 
tional legal tender to an unlimited 
amount. The position of the rupee is 
therefore that of an unlimited legal-ten- 
der coin whose issue has been discon- 
tinued, and its international value, like 
that of our own silver dollar, depends 
not on its fine content, but upon the 
gold par of exchange. The New York 
importers who will profit by the late de- 
cision are merely taking frank advan- 
tage of a defect in our existing legisla- 
tion. 
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THE INSISTENT PHILIPPINE QUES- 
TION. 


Monday’s decision of the Supreme 
Court will necessarily thrust our whole 
Philippine policy again to the fore in 
public discussion. It shows that ques- 
tions cannot be settled legally until they 
are settled right; nor can they be moral- 
ly. The immediate practical conse- 
quence will be to compel Congress, which 
has until now shirked a disagreeable 
duty, to walk squarely up to the debate 
and enactment of revenue laws for the 
Philippines, the existing ones having 
been declared illegal. But with this 
will inevitably come a general recon- 
sideration of our entire national atti- 
tude in this Philippine business. We 
cannot argue about the tax on Philippine 
goods without having something to say 
about Philippine liberties. Into the dis- 
cussion of the proper tariff policy, con- 
sideration of human rights and free in- 
stitutions will surely intrude. The Phil- 
ippine question is open again. It is 
once more the order of the day. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court upsetting 
the Government’s policy in respect of 
customs gives the signal to the friends 
of freedom and democracy to urge once 
more those compelling reasons which 
are drawn from the great charters of 
our own liberty and our historic posi- 
tion, and which make so powerfully for 
the reversal of our mistaken and misery- 
laden policy in the Philippines. 

In legal effect, the decision of the 
Court is more far-reaching than would 
appear on the surface. It does nothing 
except to affirm illegal the duties col- 
lected on goods coming from the Phil- 
ippines. This means, so the Treasury of- 
ficials say, a loss in refunds of only 
about $250,000. More serious, even alarm- 
ing, will seem, from the protectionist 
point of view, the prospect of free sugar 
and free tobacco from the Philippines, 
until Congress acts to keep out that 
deadly trade. Here is a noble chance 
for the protected interests to spring for- 
ward, as they are already doing, to 
propose laws to prevent the Filipinos 
from enjoying the advantages which the 
Supreme Court declares are theirs. Sec- 
retary Root hoped for certain tariff con- 
cessions on Philippine products, as the 
readiest means of conciliating the na- 
tives, and, by making them prosperous 
and contented, of reducing our military 
force and curtailing the enormous ex- 
pense we are under. But no sooner has 
the Supreme Court thrown down a'l 
trade barriers against Philippine com- 
merce than we see the angry and em- 
battled protectionists clamoring for their 
immediate restoration by Congress. 

There may easily be more in the case 
than this, however. The Supreme Court 
decides only questions that are before it, 
and on Monday it pronounced no opinion 
upon the validity of the tariff duties 
which have been levied in the Philip- 





pines upon goods coming from the Unit- 
ed States. Yet we are bound to believe 
that it would have held this military 
tariff illegal, if a case involving it had 
been before the Court. Such a decision 
would appear to fellow from the previ- 
ous decision of the Supreme Court in the 
first Dooley case, in which the right of 
the President to collect duties on goods 
from the United States entering Porto 
Rico was contested. Five judges held 
that the military order under which du- 
ties had been collected prior to the For- 
aker act, “ceased to apply to goods im- 
ported from the United States the mo- 
ment the United States ceased to be a 
foreign country with respect to Porto 
Rico, and that until Congress otherwise 
Constitutionally directed, such merchan- 
dise was entitled to free entry.” It add- 
ed, as if to put the case as nearly as 
possible on all fours with the Philip- 
pine tariff: “In our opinion the authority 
o? the President as Commander-in-Chief 
to exact duties upon imports from the 
United States ceased with the ratification 
of the treaty of peace, and her right to 
the free entry of goods from the ports 
of the United States continued until 
Congress should Constitutionally legis- 
lute upon the subject.” 

We need not dwell upon the embar- 
rassments which would attend the ap- 
plication of this judicial opinion to the 
Philippine tariff. It would destroy a 
large part of the insular revenues. It 
would compel us, under the Treaty of 
Paris, to concede free entry of Spanish 
goods in Philippine ports. It would 
grievously complicate our international 
relations in the Orient, where we have 
promised to grant as well as demand 
the “open door” for trade. But all these 
points must be reserved for later dis- 
cussion. The great thing is that the 
Court has remanded the whole question 
to Congress. That body can no longer 
abdicate, in the face of supposed mili- 
tary necessity, or of obscurities in Con- 
stitutional right. Under the decision of 
the Supreme Court, Congress must enact 
a tariff for the Filipinos, and it may 
give them freedom and independence 
and that full national life which is their 
highest aspiration. 

The absolute power of Congress, 
which our highest tribunal hag uow as- 
serted, may be used in a beneficent way 
to extricate us from our Philippine 
plight. The islands are ours, heady ex- 
pansionists have said, and there is no 
way of getting rid of them. But the 
Supreme Court has now held that they 
are but as other “property” of the Unit- 
ed States, to be alienated if Congress so 
desires. Our hands are not tied. Con- 
gress has full power to heed the prayer 
of the islanders, at the same time that 
it consults our own highest interests, by 
granting Philippine independence at an 
early day. The President's message 
reflects the general sobering on this 
subject. He has got far away from the 








first glorying of Mr. McKinley in our 
acquisition of the “gems and glories of 
the tropic seas.” To Mr. Roosevelt they 
are frankly “a great burden.” There is 
not a word in his message inconsistent 
with our ultimate withdrawal—many 
words, indeed, which hint not obscure- 
ly that such may be our final goal. With 
this falls in the latest Filipino appeal 
for a promise of “the ultimate recogni- 
tion of their rights” as a people. The 
time is auspicious, therefore, for a fresh 
consideration of the whole matter, freed 
from the old rancors and passions; and 
the hope may reasonably be entertained 
that the American Congress and peo- 
ple will yet be willing to retrace their 
steps, and take their position again on 
our traditional and noble principle that 
no government shall be imposed upon 
a people without its consent. 


INFLUENCE WITHOUT TERRITORY. 


The present troubles on the Isthmus, 
and the leading part which the United 
States has taken in the course of that 
Iliad in a nutshell, show what national 
influence really depends upon. It is cer- 
tainly not the possession of territory on 
the spot where the influence is exerted. 
Indeed, in this case the suspicion of a 
desire ' for territorial aggrandizement 
would obviously be fatal to our good 
offices. The Central Americans believe 
that, as Secretary Hay said, we covet 
their land as little as we do the moun- 
tains of the moon. They see our naval 
force conducting itself with absolute 
propriety, and adhering strictly to the 
letter of the treaty with Colombia. Our 
officers and men are there for a single 
specific purpose—to maintain free tran- 
sit over the Panama Railroad. Yet by 
their discretion and conciliatory atti- 
tude they not only have played a useful 
part, but have signally illustrated the 
way in which a great nation may make 
ils name and power respected far from 
its own borders. 

We think the instance comes happily 
to point the moral so often drawn in 
vain in the course of our recent craze for 
stringing islands for our national toys. 
We simply must have these new posses- 
sions over-sea, people argued stoutly, or 
else we cannot take our appropriate place 
among the nations. Even Professor 
Hart, in his excellent article in the 
American Historical Review on the 
Monroe Doctrine, seems unable to think 
of national power except as somehow 
conterminous with national territory. 
He cannot agree with those who think 
we might have “abstained” from our 
“recent conquests in the West Indies or 
East Indies.” He uses the old phrase 
about its being no longer possible for 
us to dwell quietly at home under our 
own vine and fig tree, and appears to 
think that it is our “chain of possessions 
from the Pacific Coast to the Asiatic” 
which alone gives us title and ability to 
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take part in the solution of the great 
problems of the Orient. 

The real question is, however, whether 
we should not have both the right and 
the power to pursue our true national 
interest there, and in every other part 
of the world, without owning a foot of 
distant soil. Does our prestige run with 
the land alone? Has the American flag no 
function of protection, and no power to 
impose respect, except where it flies from 
a staff driven into American ground? 
The Isthmian incident is a timely re- 
minder of the true answer to these ques- 
tions. No one is anxiously asking why 
we do not annex a strip of land down 
there, so as to make our power effective- 
ly felt and advance our interests. The 
thing speaks for itself. We are better 
off, and so are the Central Americans, 
for our being able to deal with this 
hornet’s nest in eruption as impartial 
spectators and friendly counsellors, and 
not as owners at their wits’ end to know 
what to do next. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a remark cf his 
about Italian ambitions which has been 
recently reported, put his finger upon the 
weakness of the ill-considered desire for 
territorial expansion and for cutting a 
great figure in the world: 

“Ah! if Italy would only drop that sense- 
less Uitramontane alliance, how she might 
go ahead! I only wish I could do anything 
to help her to walk in that way. But it 
is the extravagance of newly discovered 
vigor. Why, I saw a letter in the Corricre 
the other day, saying that Italy must do 
so-and-so, if she wished to be a primaria 
nazione. That is what they are all think- 
ing about. The only way to be a primaria 
nazione is to foster your self-reliance, your 
integrity, all the qualities that make char- 


acter; and not to be always making a great 
effort to do something or other.”’ 


The dispute is really not unlike that 
between “intensive” and “extensive” 
farming. Many a farmer has spread 
himself over barren acres until he is 
“land poor.” <A neighbor, working one- 
tenth the amount of land under a high 
degree of cultivation, may be far better 
off. At all events, we must get it into 
our heads that a nation’s life, no more 
than a man’s, consisteth in the abun- 
dance of the things which it possesseth. 
Character overleaps boundaries, and the 
influence of a nation that deserves to 
have influence cannot be pent up within 
its frontiers. 

We have only to look closely at the 
facts to see what it truly is that gives 
America a great name abroad. It is, in 
the first place, our highly developed re- 
sources, our expanding trade, rather 
than our expanding territory. We have 
natural products and manufactured 
goods indispensable to the world’s well- 
being. It is our trade which cannot be 
confined behind the oceans that wash 
our shores, and that pushes outward 
with irresistible force. With it go 
American ideas. By this impact upon 
other nations they are led to study our 
social and political organization, our 
education, our technical equipment. 





These are the things, and not cannon, 
that are making the American foreign 
conquests in which a judicious patriot- 
ism has most reason to delight. And 
our chief duty is to see to it that we 
have something at home worth sending 
abroad; that our government become as 
superior as our goods—our principles as 
admirable as our inventions. The ex- 
tension of sovereign rights over terri- 
tory is a wholly secondary matter. As 
we see so clearly on the Isthmus to-day, 
the American name may be honored and 
honorable, the American flag “full high 
advanced,” without having a single pos- 
session except self-possession, modera- 
tion, and a strict regard for our interna- 
tional obligations and the rights of oth- 
ers. 


DEMOCRATIC REORGANIZATION, 


The first meeting of a new Congress 
under a new President is always inter- 
esting, and there are special reasons for 
thinking that the session which opened 
cn Monday may prove of cons2quence 
in the improvement of our politics. The 
issues of national campaigns generally 
stape themselves in the discussions of 
the Senate and House, and there are 
questions now pending: which are cer- 
tain to provoke earnest debate. 

This Congress is the fourth consecu- 
tive one which has been carried by the 
Same party—a record without precedent 
in the memory of men now living. The 
Presidency has also been carried by the 
same party for the second successive 
term, which has not happened before 
since Grant’s reélection in 1872—if we 
except the term during which Hayes fill- 
ed the office through the award of the 
Electoral Commission. The Republican 
majority in each branch of Congress is 
now so large that the party can easily 
carry out any policy upon which it is 
united. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats are utter- 
ly demoralized. Bryanism has reduced 
the numerical strength of the party un- 
til it no longer has a Senator in the 
whole North east of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and only a scattering body 
of Representatives from this great sec- 
tion outside New York city. The party 
‘s as weak in intellectual strength and 
political sense as in numbers. Senator 
Jones of Arkansas, the nominal leader 
of the minority in the upper branch, 
lacks both the acumen and the breadth 
of view which are essential, and Repre- 
sentative Richardson, who occupies a 
similar position in the House, has never 
made a strong impression even upon 
his own party. In the men thus put to 
the front, as well as in the rank and 
file, the Opposition is so weak as almost 
to justify the ridicule of the Republi- 
cans. 

But the shrewdest leaders of the Re- 
publican party do not exult over the free 
hand which their organization now has. 
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They are not glad that at the opening of 
a new Republican Administration the 
Cpposition is so weak that the majority 
can work its will without restraint. The 
veterans in politics recall more than 
one occasion within the past thirty 
years When a party has appeared to be 
invincible, and yet within a short time 
has gone to overwhelming defeat. Th 
“tidal waves” of 1874, 1882, and 1890 in 
favor of the Democracy each followed 
Republican victories in a Presidential 
election, while the revolution which suc- 
ceeded the Democratic success in the na- 
tional election of 1892 was quite as sud- 
den and sweeping. 


It is obvious that the prevailing sen- 
timent among the Republican managers 
favors ado-nothing policy, which should 
give the Opposition a great opportunity 
A politician of the Hanna type is almost 
sure to argue, as the Ohioan does openly 
that “let well enough alone” is the best 
course for a party which has been given 
victories for years by the blunders of a 
Democracy that seems still to be con 
trolled by the old blunderers. Powerful 
financial elements reinforce this protest 
of the short-sighted political managers 
against action which “would unsettle 
things,” as the protected interests as- 
sert that any opening of the tariff ques 
tion would surely do. A whole brood of 
schemes seeking great appropriations 
from the Treasury has been hatched, and 
their promoters are laboring to prevent 
the reduction of taxation which may and 
should be made, in order that the sur 
plus may be great enough to satisfy the 
demands of jobbers. Questions of our 
future relations with Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines require careful attention and 
generous action, but selfish interests are 
already rallying their forces at Wash- 
ington to prevent once more the dis 
charge of our plain duty. In short, the 
whole tendency of things in the domi- 
nant party is distinctly towards the 
adoption of a Bourbon policy of doing as 
little as possible, and “trusting to luck” 
to carry the Congressional elections of 
1902 and the Presidential contest of 1904. 

The first thing for the Opposition tm 
Congress to do is to cut loose from the 
burden of Bryanism, and face the future. 
A hopeful step in this direction has been 
taken by the Democratic members of the 
New York delegation, who presented an 
admirable series of resolutions at the 
party caucus on Saturday night. These 
resolutions condemn “the oppressive, 
restrictive, and often prohibitory fea- 
tures of the existing tariff,” demand its 
amendment, favor reciprocity treaties, 
call for “just and generous treatment” 
of Porto Rico and Cuba, and for the lat 
ter “the largest practicable liberty of 
commercial intercourse with our own 
country,” oppose such subsidy bills as 
that urged in the last Congress, as well 
as the use in any form of public money 
for the exclusive benefit of private tn- 
terests, oppose the establishment of any 
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colonial system of the European type, 
and demand self-government for the peo- 
ple of other lands now in our power “at 
the earliest practicable moment.” 

These resolutions met opposition in the 
caucus on the supposition that Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, the Tammany member who pre- 
sented them, was only the spokesman of 
Croker, and that this discredited boss 
was trying to “run” the National Demo- 
cratic party. We learn that there is no 
foundation for this theory. The resolu- 
tions really had their birth in Brooklyn, 
and they represent the same progress:ve 
tendencies in the Democracy of that 
borough which led to the nomination and 
election of several Gold-Standard Demo- 
crats to Congress in 1900. The matter 
was referred to a committee, which is to 
report this month, and an airing of all 
the questions involved ought to convince 
the party at large that the only future 
for Democracy is along such lines. In- 
dependents keenly realize the terrible 
misfortune to the nation of a weak Op- 
position, and will earnestly hope that 
there may be a speedy reorganization of 
the Democracy into a strong party. 


THE TARIFF SAFETY-VALVE. 


Secretary Root speaks for the Admin- 
istration, no doubt, and speaks forcibly, 
when he urges Congress to reduce the 
duties on Cuban and Philippine sugar 
and tobacco at once. His annual report 
argues the matter on both economic and 
governmental grounds. Cuba’s. only 
possible market is in the United States; 
it would be easy for us to build up a 
much greater market for our products 
in Cuba; freer trade relations will be 
a good thing, therefore, on both sides. 
This may be heresy to the hide-bound 
protectionist, but to the business man it 
will come as a. cheering gleam of com- 
mon sense, 

The case is really simplicity itself. 
Here we have at our doors an almost in- 
exhaustible source of the cheapest and 
best sugar in the world. Americans are 
alreagy the greatest sugar-consumers 
on earth. Why should they think them- 
selves compelled to pay an extra and 
needless cent and a half a pound for 
this necessary of life? As the Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent puts it, in a 
sudden access of frankness about the 
effect of protective taxes on the consum- 
er, we pay for our sugar $84,000,000 a 
year more than it would cost if tmport- 
ed free. Of this amount, he truly says, 
$48,000,000 goes into the Treasury, and 
$36,000,000 into the pockets of the pro- 
tected interests. But our obvious self- 
interest in reducing or removing the 
sugar tax is really two-fold. We should 
buy more and cheaper sugar of the Cu- 
bans; they would buy of us more ma- 
chinery and cotton goods and bacon. 
There never was a clearer opportunity 
for developing a great trade, advan- 
tageous to both sides. Mr. Root states 





the case conclusively. His logic is un- 
answerable. The protectionists in Con- 
gress do not intend to answer it, but 
orly, with their “fine brute majority,” 
to vote it down. 

They ought, however, to weigh not 
only the Secretary’s commercial argu- 
ments, but his plea on grounds of high 
national policy. He paints with vigor- 
ous but not exaggerated strokes a picture 
gf the certain fate of Cuba if we deny 
her the speedy relief which we have 
promised. Her great industry, the very 
life of the island as it is, finds itself in 
a critical situation. Unless the threat- 
ened disaster to it is averted, distress 
and misery will surely follow, and on an 
appalling scale. The good work done 
under our military government will be 
thrown away. Our troops cannot with- 
draw, or, if they do, will leave behind 
them only a scene of agricultural ruin 
and governmental anarchy. With reci- 
procity denied, no Cuban Government 
could live a week. All this Secretary 
Root sets forth, and shows convincingly 
that in Cuba, as in the Philippines, the 
stimulation of trade by tariff conces- 
sions is the only direct way to the with- 
drawal or reduction of our garrisons, the 
only means of economy, and the only 
measure which will at once conciliate 
cur island wards, set them on their feet, 
and enable us toface them and the world 
as men who have kept our promises. 

President Roosevelt in his message is 
leading Congress to the water of Cuban 
reciprocity with fully as vigorous a jerk 
upon the halter; but can he and Secre- 
tary Root and Gen. Wood and our wor- 
ried exporters all together make the ani- 
mal drink? That is the question. If we 
may believe the outgivings of the Re- 
publican managers, the question is al- 
ready answered in the negative. They 
have determined to do nothing. If they 
adhere to their announced plans, the 
Cubans will be turned away empty- 
handed, the Filipinos will get nothing, 
and our manufacturers and farmers, with 
an eye on the export trade, will be told 
to content themselves with “the home 
market,” already bursting as it is with 
their products. And all for what? Allin 
order that the men whosee their personal 
advantage in the tariff, which many of 
them consider that they bought and paid 
for, may not be disturbed in their little 
monopolies. All in order that the Repub- 
lican party may, if possible, cover up 
its internal differences on this whole 
subject, lest they become sharp dissen- 
sions and lead to somebody’s losing an 
office. Trade may be lost, and welcome; 
opportunities may be thrown out of the 
window; but if the offices are lost, what 
will be left for this unhappy country 
then? 

For our part, we do not believe that 
this policy of silence and suppression 
can be followed. The Republicans of 
the West are hot so easily frightened or 
gagged; and the Western Republican 





view of the tariff situation is that some- 
thing must be done about it, and that 
without loss of time. This view was 
plumply laid before the President, the 
other day, by Governor-elect Cummins 
of Iowa, who stated it to be, in effect, 
as follows: 

“(1.) Western Republicans want the tariff 
revised, either by means of a direct reduc- 
tion in certain duties, or by reciprocity 
treaties which shall mean something tan- 
gible. 

“(2.) They will not be satisfied with a 
‘let well enough alone’ policy, or with any 
makeshift which pretends to reduce, but 
actually does nothing of the sort. 

**(3.) They will not be put off with reci- 
procity treaties which affect non-competi- 
tive articles and goods, because they know 
such reciprocity is a sham. 

“*(4.) They are not content to sit idly by 
while Continental countries are raising 
tariff rates and shutting out American ag- 
ricultural products in retaliation for the 
continuation of our high-tariff walls for the 
benefit of Eastern manufacturers. 

‘*(5.) They will not long endure paying 
for home-made protected goods higher 
prices than those goods are so'd for abroad. 

16.) They want competition in all the 
goods which they consume; and if they 
cannot get competition at home, they want 
the tariff reduced, so that it may come 
from abroad.”’ 

This is the dangerous rumbling of the 
steam in the boilers with which the Re- 
publican engineers have to deal. They 
can open the safety-valve and relieve the 
pressure, or they can continue squatting 


upon it till they are blown up. 


THE DUTIES ON BAGGAGE. 


Secretary Gage’s article in the Decem- 
ber North American Review on the 
“Customs Inspection of Baggage” is ex- 
cellent so far as it goes. It expresses 
the determination of the Treasury De- 
partment to enforce the law as it stands, 
without fear or favor. Rich and poor 
alike are compelled to bow to it. The 
“courtesy of the port’—that mantle to 
cover a multitude of smuggling—has 
been abolished except in the cases of for- 
eign ministers and commissioners, Gov- 
ernment officials, and “invalids and their 
companions,” as also of “persons arriv- 
ing in charge of their dead, or sum- 
moned home in haste by news of afflic- 
tion or disaster.” The baggage inspec- 
tors themselves have been more rigidly 
inspected, and the force more ingenious- 
ly organized, for the purpose of break- 
ing up the old system of bribery. And 
the fiscal result of this new enforcement 
of the law is seen in collections nearly 
five-fold what they were. During the 
seven months ending September 30, bag- 
gage duties to the amount of $655,000 
were turned in, whereas the correspond- 
ing period in 1900 yielded but $152,000. 

All this is as it should be, the law be- 
ing what it is. For our part, we have 
always desired that the full rigors of 
the baggage tax be inflicted upon Ameri- 
cans returning to their own, their na- 
tive land. That is the way to make the 
law odious. By that means alone can 
the crass barbarity of the law be 
brought home to a certain order of pro- 
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tectionist intellect. We know, in fact, 
that it has had that happy effect in 
many cases. More than one smilingly 
complacent protectionist, as he was be- 
fore, has left the pier, stripped and gasp- 
ing, and crying out in a lamentable 
voice, “I believe in protection, of course, 
but this! Understand, I am a good Re- 
publican, but if there is any way of 
making the party smart for this sort of 
thing, why, count me in!” This is, to 
us, a delightful way of proving that the 
extreme of the law is the extreme of in- 
justice. More power to the rummaging 
elbow of the baggage inspector, say we, 
and may he spill out on the dock 
contents of the trunk of every high-and- 
mighty protectionist until the law is 
repealed. Of this method of “frying 
the fat” out of protectionists we heartily 
approve, 

What we miss in Secretary Gage’s ar- 
ticle is sny, the slightest, reference to 
the propriety of the law. His official 
position doubtless forbids him to go 
into that, though it is the one thing 
which cries out for treatment. Why 
move heaven and earth to enforce a law 
which is so petty and absurd in its in- 
tent, and so offensive in its application, 
that it ought never to have had a place 
in the statute-book, and should, for all 
sound reasons of convenience, economy, 
and policy, be repealed at once? 

It is unquestionably one of those laws 
which are better done away with be- 
cause they are directly provocative of 
fraud and corruption and both public 
and private demoralization. In one sen- 
tence Mr. Gage seems to flatter himself 
that his Department has “broken up” 
the system of bribery formerly in vogue 
in connection with the inspection of bag- 
gage. But further on he thinks it safer 
to admit that “there is undoubtedly 
some wrong-doing still.’”” Not only some, 
but a good deal, if the tales of return- 
ing Americans are not all the “great lies 
of great travellers,” to use the Spanish 
phrase. In the nature of the case it 
must be so, sooner or later. A temporary 
spurt of vigilance may check the cor- 
ruption for a time, but it is certain to 
return and be more widespread than 
ever. The law puts a premium upon 
bribery, offers a large reward for smug- 
gling, and places before the officers 
sworn to enforce it the most alluring 
temptations to wink at its violation. 
Everybody knows that this is so. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, the infalli- 
ble consequence of a high protective 
tariff, enacted against swarms of trav- 
ellers, is to defeat its own end, and pro- 
mote only false swearing, itching palms, 
and payment of bribes instead of duties. 

In addition to all this, the law is real- 
ly humiliating to the United States in 
the exasperatingly petty attitude which 
it compels us to assume among the na- 
tions, It makes us look as if we thought 
travel a crime, and the intercourse of 
the civilized world a thing to be put 








down. The vexatious inquiries, the 
minute cross-examination, the insulting 
and indecent exposure of personal be- 
longings in a public place, the delays, 
the risks to health, the open solicita- 
tions to bribery to which Americans are 
now subject on coming back to their 
own shores, are proceedings which might 
not surprise one in Timbuctoo or Ugan- 
da, but are frightfully out of place in a 
country leading the world in wealth and 
power. They are as much out of keep- 
ing with our station asifa Vanderbilt or 
a Rockefeller were to be seen with a 
gunny-sack on his shoulder, raking out 
rags and crusts from the garbage-bar- 
rels along Hester Street. No less miserly 
and paltry does this great nation appear 
when it harasses its own citizens for a 
few thousands of dollars duties on per- 
sonal baggage. Laws, said John Stuart 
Mill, are made for the protection of men, 
not of phrases. In legislating to save 
the phrase “protective tariff,”’ the Ding- 
ley Act went so far as to forget the men 
and women whose comfort and education 
and general benefit in foreign travel are 
of more value to the public than all the 
dollars and all the “consistency of pro- 
tective theory” which can possibly be 
got out of the baggage law. The real 
question is not how to enforce it, but 
how to expunge it. As a source of na- 
tional disgrace—for it makes foreigners 
jeer at us—as a direct prompting to cor- 
ruption, and as a specimen of rag-pick- 
ing legislation unworthy of a rich and 
proud people, Congress should ‘‘reform it 
altogether’’—that is, should return to the 
ante-Dingley practice, as regards per- 
sonal baggage, in force from the foun- 
dation of the Government until the ab- 
surd “$100 clause’ was put into the 
tariff. 





ASPECTS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


At a recent meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution Lord 
Rosebery, as presiding officer, discussed 
entertainingly the subject of biogra- 
phies, a matter concerning which the 
author of ‘Napoleon: the Last Phase’ 
professed complete inexperience. 


“In my Utopia,” he said, “I would have 
a Board of Censors, who would not allow 
the biographies of any one to be issued 
without their sanction. They would divide 
their time into people whose biographies 
were to be written, and those whose biog- 
raphies were not to be written. .. . 
would go a little further. I would classify 
even those biographies that are permissible; 
and when the subject was once taken as 
being licensed for a biography, I would 
divide the biographies into first-class bi- 
ographies, second-class biographies, third- 
class biographies, and biographies that 
might be put into a very expanded bio- 
graphical dictionary. That would be the 
fourth class. The first class might have 
three volumes, the second might have two, 
and the third one.” 


Just why such a censorship was desir- 
able had been already explained by the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Asquith, It 
was not so much that there were few 
persons worthy of biography—in fact, 
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Mr. Asquith believed that certain lives, 
like that of the late Master of Balliol, 
must inevitably evade the biographer’s 
analysis; it was rather that very few 
are fitted for the biographer’s task. 

It is, indeed, a curious fact that one 
of the most difficult branches of the lit- 
erary art should ordinarily be turned 
over to the unskilled. That the por- 
traying of great men should so com- 
monly fall to intimate friends, pious 
relatives, indiscreet admirers, or, worse 
yet, to industrious hacks, brings a deep- 
er penalty than is usually the result of 
dabbling in letters. For most literary 
forms have their laws, by obeying which 
the most inexpert may be spared the 
worst indiscretions. Biography, on the 
other hand, remains an unscheduled 
realm of the writer's art. Before the 
biographer lies a confused mass of ma- 
terial—letters, journals, published writ- 
ings, anecdotes, comments of friend and 
of foe. From this mere cumulation of 
details in themselves insignificant he 
must select the significant, and shape 
and weld it all into the figure of a liv- 
ing and breathing man. This is his 
task. But nothing prevents him from 
misusing this material. He may write 
a series of disquisitions on phases of 
his hero’s activities, and bind them in 
a book, in the hope that paste and 
boards will do the part of constructive 
vision; or he may print his raw mate- 
rial in chronological order, and call upon 
the reader to be the biographer. Into 
one pitfall or the other most biographers 
have fallen. 

No offence is more generally laid at 
the biographer’s door than failure in 
frankness. As Thackeray virtually dared 
the novelists of his day, himself includ- 
ed, to paint the picture of a man as un- 
sparingly as Fielding had done in “Tom 
Jones,’ so there is a pretty constant sus- 
picion that most of the “lives” on the 
book-stalls have been pretty thoroughly 
pruned in a spirit of charity. This sus- 
picion has led to a counter tendency in 
biography, and to a series of “real” 
Shelleys, Byrons, Washingtons, etc., in 
which the “real” means usually “objec- 
tionable” or “immoral.” Of course this 
is only to replace an indiscretion of 
friendliness by an indiscretion of un- 
friendliness. But it is probable that what 
often seems cowardice in the biographer 
is rather inexpertness. The enormous 
mass of material that is at hand for a 
modern man of any prominence is ap- 
palling. Few will handle it with the 
felicity that Mr. Scudder has shown 
in his ‘Lowell.’ The great majority will 
fumble rather helplessly with the mass, 
and draw out what seems superficially 
most attractive. This procedure may 
well deserve the kind of reprehension 
it is certain to incur from Mr. Henley 
and professional truth-tellers generaliy, 
but the criticism really lies less against 
the character than the judgment of the 


biographer. 
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For it all comes down to the question 
of judgment. Mr. Henley will have it 
that Mr. Grabam Balfour has complete- 
ly suppressed a very unedifying but 
most human and attractive Stevenson 
in favor of a heroic “shorter catechist” 
who wrote Vailima prayers and abound- 
ed in lay sermons. Here we touch a 
difficult matter, and snould not rashly 
decide with Mr. Henley. Is it not pos- 
sible that the shorter catechist in Ste- 
venson may have been the essential 
man, that the conscious Bohemianism 
which Mr. Henley wished to see empha- 
sized may, after all, only be a graft upon 
the sturdy Scottish stock? If so, Mr. 
Balfour is justified in his reticences and 
in the proportions which he has chosen 
for his book. If any really important 
chapter of Stevenson’s life remains to 
be told, if experiences which wrought 
permanently upon his character have 
been slurred, we may well thank Mr. 
Henley if he will supply the missing 
clue. But if Stevenson’s random stage 
was simply that of many another man, 
the less we know of it (except that it es- 
isted) the better. In fact, the apostles of 
frankness in biography often seem to 
have in mind a very stupid or a very 
guileless reader. No one, for example, 
who knows the world will need to be told 
the full story of the time when Steven- 
son, the undergraduate, lived sordidly 
over a tobacco-shop; no one who is ig- 
norant of the world should be told it. 

If simple inexpertness is at the bot- 
tom of so much bad biography, Lord 
Rosebery’s Utopian college of censors 
might better busy themselves with de- 
ciding who should write biographies 
than with selecting persons to be writ- 
ten about. For it might almost be said 
that no life is so unimportant that its 
record under a master hand may not 
yield something for the recreation and 
the enlightenment of us all. No sensible 
reader refuses to enjoy Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘Portraits’ simply because many of these 
people made little stir in the world. The 
supply of subjects is inexhaustible; the 
supply of heaven-born biographers 
small, Meanwhile we must put up with 
the publishers’ judgment, instead of Lord 
Rosebery's censorship; and even as it 
is, and excluding the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces, biography has a pecullar value. 
When we are tempted, in Mr. Asquith’s 
words, ‘‘to doubt the ultimate purpose 
and meaning of human existence’’—as 
what thoughtful mind is not at times?— 
then the remembrance of many lives 
which have been lived greatly brings 
back the assurance that, however mys- 
terlous the ends of living may be, living 
is itself infinitely interesting, and worth 
while. Some such enhancement of life 
comes from all great literature; from bi- 
ography it comes in a form singularly 
personal and direct. Upon the biogra- 
pher, then, rests an especial responsi- 
bility, for in his hands are the issues not 
of one life only, but of mariy lives. 





TWO PICTURES WITH A PAST. 


LONDON, November, 1901. 


There are two pictures now being ex- 
hibited in London, the interest of which 
depends in a large measure upon their re- 
cent adventures. These are the famous 
“Duchess of Devonshire,” by Gainsborough, 
at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street, 
and the equally famous Chigi Botticelli, at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s in Pall Mall. Both have 
been the subject of so much talk and dis- 
cussion that I think most people have been 
as curious as I to find out how far their 
artistic merit justifies the excitement. 

The story of the ‘““Lost Duchess” has long 
been well known, and the recovery of the 
missing canvas only last spring was the 
cause of its being told over again, with 
detail eloquently elaborated. The picture 
was bought at the Wynn Ellis sale in 1876 
by Messrs. Agnew for £10,605, a price un- 
usually large in those days. Almost at once, 
the picture mysteriously disappeared; 
thieves had cut it out of the frame and 
carried it off by night. All sorts of ru- 
mors were promptly spread: Messrs. Ag- 
new had been cheated and preferred to get 
rid of the picture rather than admit they 
had been taken in—and so on, and so on. 
But rumors did not bring back the picture, 
and even those who had repeated the tale 
began to wonder if a firm of business men 
would be willing to sink so much money to 
pay for a blunder. Occasionally, in the 
course of years, one heard that the picture, 
now here, now there, was on the point of 
being returned by the thieves. And, in fact, 
so much was said that the public was in- 
clined to think it but another report when 
the London papers announced last spring 
that one of the Agnews had just come home 
from America with the “Lost Duchess’ in 
his luggage. 

The picture was to have been exhibited 
in May, but the exhibition was put off. In 
the meanwhile, another ‘“‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire,’’ with an equally adventurous record, 
made its appearance at Messrs. Graves’s: 
a three-quarter length, which some claimed 
to be the original canvas from which the 
familiar engraving was made. The story 
was, that the Duchess had objected to its 
being exhibited, and had carried it off as 
soon as finished; then Gainsborough paint- 
ed a second, for exhibition—Messrs. Ag- 
new’s picture. Certainly, Gainsborough did 
paint two; but another story is that he was 
himself disappointed with the first, and, on 
its being exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1778 and declared by Walpole to be ‘‘very 
bad and washy,” he smeared the mouth 
with a wet brush, refused to deliver the 
portrait, destroyed it, and set to work at 
a second—Messrs. Agnew’s. 

According to the tale of last spring, the 
first had not been destroyed by any one, 
but had been presented by the Duchess to 
a nameless son. His heirs had carried it 
to the colonies and it had turned up in 
London again, just at the moment when 
interest was at fever heat. I saw the pic- 
ture, but it was so decidedly the worse for 
wear that I should hesitate to pronounce 
an opinion. Neither do I vouch for the 
stories; I repeat them merely for what 
they are worth. And now, after all this 
excitement, the stolen ‘‘Duchess” is once 
more on public exhibition in London. It 
seems almost useless to describe the pic- 
ture, so well is it known. It is a half 





length, and the Duchess, with her tower- 
ing black hat and feathers overshadowing 
the elaborate coiffure of the day, her of- 
ten-copied fichu, her arms _ crossed, the 
right hand, unseen, holding up her drap- 
eries, the left playing with a rosebud, is 
as familiar a personage to us all as the 
Philip of Velasquez, the Charles of Van 
Dyck, or the Rembrandt by himself, The 
ribbons are blue, and the white gown is 
shot through with blue, the color Gainsbor- 
ough loved to paint; there is a romantic 
background of trees and sky, and the pic- 
ture, as a whole, has the agreeable tone 
that comes with age. But, to be honest, it 
is a disappointment. At its best, it could 
never have been one of the masterpieces 
of Gainsborough, who could paint charac- 
ter as well as prettiness. This is the rea- 
son, probably, why doubts have been 
thrown upon its authenticity, though I am 
assured that one of the authorities ready to 
pronounce against it before he had seen 
the portrait, is, now that he has seen it, 
about to make a public recantation. 

But it is too pretty; that is the trouble. 
The face has the sort of charm we associate 
with Books of Beauty and old-fashioned 
Keepsakes. And it looks to me as though 
it had been repainted, so much fresher is 
it than the bust and the crossed arms. I 
know that Gainsborough relied largely up- 
on lines for his modelling. He did not give 
you the planes of the face in the manner 
of Velasquez, or, for that matter, of Rae- 
burn, his contemporary and fellow-Briton. 
If you look at the Mrs. Siddons in the 
National Gallery, you will find in it too a 
flatness—an unwillingness, as it were, to 
admit that a woman’s flesh can be anything 
but smooth and soft, free of aggressive mo- 
delling. But the face of the Duchess has 
a slickness, the cheeks a rosiness, the lips 
a redness I do not think so typical of 
Gainsborough. In this case, unquestion- 
ably, had the picture gone through only the 
usual sale-room and gallery adventures, it 
would scarcely have won its present fame. 
For my part, I should gladly exchange it 
for Gainsborough’s less famous ‘Viscoun- 
tess Ligonier,” now in the same gallery, or 
even his modest little “Sir William Black- 
stone,’ with genuine character in the face, 
and a most ingenious arrangement of the 
judicial, fur-trimmed red robes. But neither 
of these pictures would have drawn the 
crowds that are daily flocking to Agnew’s, 
and the chances are that never before has 
their winter exhibition made such a sub- 
stantial sum for the Artists’ General Be- 
nevolent Institution, to which the profits 
are always devoted. Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
may have the satisfaction—if it be a satis- 
faction—of knowing that he is the owner 
of the most-talked-about picture of the 
day. 

The Chigi Botticelli, however, comes in 
a good second. If thieves have not lent it 
distinction, at least it can claim the glory 
of having been smuggled out of Italy; 
and feats of smuggling always do ap- 
peal to the public. The main facts here 
again are fairly familiar. The picture 
belonged to Prince Chigi, but was so little 
appreciated that it remained hidden away 
in one of the lower halls of his Roman 
palace for years before it was discovered 
by Morelli and declared by him to be, ex- 
cept for the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, 
the only authentic Botticelli in Rome. This, 
of course, was enough to send every well- 
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trained Morellian post-haste to the palace 
in the Piazza Colonna, and almost every 
one of them has had a word to say on the 
subject. But the great public does not 
hear with the same thrill the news of the 
critic’s latest attribution, and, the Chigi 
palace not being open to every tourist who 
knocks at the door, the picture, had it 
stayed there, would have been compara- 
tively unknown. 

Prince Chigi, however, determined to 
part with it, as many an Italian prince 
has parted with his treasures before now. 
The story at the time was, that nearly 
seven thousand pounds was offered for it 
by a foreign dealer, upon which ‘‘a kind of 
auction was held among other competi- 
tors.”” According to the rumor, it was 
knocked down to one of the Rothschilds for 
£12,600. But the one thing certain was 
that while, after the declaration of pur- 
chase had been made, as the Italian law 
requires, to the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and he was deliberating upon it, 
the picture disappeared from Rome just as 
the Gainsborough had disappeared from 
London. The Prince was fined by one court 
the sum he had received; by another court 
the fine was reduced to a trivial £80; a 
third court, that of Cassation, cancelled 
both decisions, and the case has been sent 
for hearing to a fourth court. Those who 
are not intimately acquainted with the in- 
tricacies of Italian law begin to wonder 
into how many more it can be dragged be- 
fore a final decision is reached. Upon its 
disappearance fresh rumors were scattered 
broadcast: the purchaser was not a Roth- 
schild but a London dealer; the picture was 
in Paris, in Boston, in the collection of Mrs. 
John L. Gardner; it was here, there, and 
everywhere—until the other day Messrs. 
Colnaghi calmly produced it in their Pall 
Mall Gallery—‘Exhibited by kind permis- 
sion of Mrs. John L. Gardner’’; and admit- 
ted, in an accompanying pamphlet, that it 
was bought of Prince Chigi at Rome, by 
their representative, in June, 1899. 

One word about the picture before I 
point out the serious effect which itsmanner 
of transport may have. It is a very charm- 
ing Botticelli, “The Madonna and Infant 
Christ and Angel” in the English cata- 
logue, “La Madone aux S&pis’ in the 
French, but probably destined always to 
be known hereafter as “The Chigi Botti- 
celli.” The Angel, very typically Botti- 
cellian, offers a dish of grapes and wheat, 
symbolizing the Blessed Sacrament, to the 
Virgin, who holds, with less than her accus- 
tomed timidity, the infant Jesus, his right 
hand uplifted in the act of blessing the 
Angel’s' offering. The figures are set 
against an architectural screen, beyond 
which is a glimpse of low, brown hills and 
winding river. The design is graceful and 
harmonious, and the Angel seems the fore- 
runner of many of the characteristic fig- 
ures in Botticelli’s later Madonnas. The 
Virgin, to me, is suggestive of Fra Lippo, 
though the experts say the picture, still a 
youthful work, was painted just at the time 
when Pollajuolo’s influence was succeeding 
to the Friar’s. 

As Messrs. Colnaghi explain that, after 
Morelli’s discovery, it was “judiciously 
renovated by Cavaliere Cavenaghi,’’ it 
would be discreet not to pronounce upon 
its merits as a Botticelli too dogmatically. 
But the Morellian must pass a verdict of 
some kind (to him the passing of verdicts 





is the end of art); and In London he is 
busy finding such expression of transient 
and complex emotions in the picture as to 
make it seem already a foretaste of Leo- 
nardo. 

It is, no doubt, something of a triumph 
for Mrs. Gardner and the London dealers 
to be displaying to the public the results 
of that clever little transaction in Rome— 
and all for the benefit of a charity, too, 
the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund. But 
law is law, and, in the eye of the Italian 
law, the picture was taken from the coun- 
try illegally. You may think the Italian 
regulations in regard to works of art ab- 
surd, but there they are, and if you choose 
to go to Italy, you have to face and accept 
them. Now there must naturally be much 
latitude in the enforcement of these regu- 
lations. It is only in the case of pictures 
as famous as the Chigi Botticelli, or the 
Lemmi frescoes, which also were smug- 
gled out of Italy, that attention is certain 
to be called to their infringement. But 
though it may not, as it should, be gener- 
ally known, the law reaches the modern 
artist and his work as well. The American 
who goes to Italy cannot legally bring 
away his own sketches, or drawings, or 
pictures, or whatever it may be, without 
submitting to tedious formalities. For in- 
stance, as I know from an artist who has 
just returned from Venice, in that town he 
would have to carry his work to the ac- 
credited authorities at the Academy, at the 
hour appointed by them for their conve- 
nience, have it examined, measured, signed, 
and sealed by them, and then pay sixty cen- 
times into the bargain. I do not suppose 
any one ever goes through this ceremony, 
and I do not believe any one has been stop- 
ped at the frontier for not doing so. But 
the report in Italy is that the Chigi Botti- 
celli was smuggled out in an ordinary 
trunk; and now that the picture, after this 
adventure, is being publicly exhibited in a 
London gallery of repute, the Italian Gov- 
ernment will no doubt become more vigi- 
lant. Ninety-nine artists may pass un- 
challenged; it will be the hundredth—some 
unfortunate American, perhaps, who has 
been going quietly about his own business 
of painting or drawing—who must bear 
the penalty. 

But the extraordinary part of it to me 
is that the picture can hang peacefully on 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s walls, or eventually in 
Mrs. Gardner’s collection. If the Ital- 
ian Government can demand satisfac- 
tion in Washington, or at the Court of St. 
James’s, when anything happens to any 
Italian subject in any miserable riot, the 
responsibility for which may rest with 
himself, one would think it would not have 
to look on in silence at this triumphant 
display of a smuggled Italian treasure. But 
thechances are,as I say, that some unoffend- 
ing artist will yet be made to pay, and so 
my warning may prove useful. The modern 
Italian has no respect for anything that is 
old, or anything that is beautiful; he must 
see the brand-new to be impressed. I do 
not doubt that the old work is in better 
hands when it has left Italy for the mu- 
seums of Europe or even for private collec- 
tions. But, for the sake of the artist who 
visits Italy, the pity is that old work cannot 
leave the country without open defiance of 
that country’s laws. N. N. 
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Corresp¢ mndenee. 


SPECIAL PUNISHMENT FOR PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ASSASSINATION. 
TO THE EDIToR OF THE NATION: 
RESPECTED FRIEND: The argument of 
Solicitor-General Richards, in his recent 
speech in Philadelphia, to prove that espe- 
cial laws for the punishment of Anarchical 
attempts on our Presidents would be Con- 
stitutional, gives us a foretaste of the dis- 
cussion of this matter by the ensuing Con- 
gress. It seems to me that the first ques- 
tion to be decided is, not whether such 
laws are Constitutional, but whether they 
are expedient. If such laws are inexpe- 
dient, all argument to prove that they are 
Constitutional is not only entirely gratui- 
tous, but also inexpedient. It is a well- 
recognized fact that this crime is not like- 
ly to be committed—as an Anarchical crime 
at least—except by persons whose unbal- 
anced and morbid minds are so inflamed 
by the spectacular features of the act that 
the legal punishment is rather an incentive 
than a deterrent. This plainly indicates 
the impropriety of investing the crime with 
avoidable spectacular features peculiar to 
itself. Our safety lies in the fact that our 
system of government renders the murder 
of the President utterly without even a 
plausible Anarchic excuse, because it is ab- 
solutely abortive and nugatory as an at- 
tack on governmental institutions. This is 
the obvious lesson of the late assassina- 
tion, that needs to be particularly empha- 
sized. But it seems that many of the lead- 
ers of our people are themselves so be- 
fogged by the spectacular features which 
distraught nerves and a vivid imagination 
may attribute to the case, that they are de- 
termined to exaggerate the merits of the 
crime from the Anarchistic point of view. 
FREEMAN STEWART. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A convention which was recently 
held in San Francisco for the purpose of 
continuing the barrier against immigration 
from China, ended by a memorial to Con- 
gress, with a repetition of the old argu- 
ments. The convention was composed al- 
most exclusively of representatives of or- 
ganized labor and the invertebrate poli- 
ticians who enjoy, or who hope to enjoy, 
the favor of that considerable body of 
voters. It was a love-feast of that class 
which is willingly influenced by race hatred, 
is given to the use of broad phrases touch- 
ing the liberty of mankind and the rights 
of Americans, and is determined to recog- 
nize the rights of the members of their own 
organizations, to the absolute exclusion of 
the rights of any who do not unite with 
them, or who, it is certain, are not likely 
to affiliate with them. 

The narrow ground of the labor unions, 
as made manifest in the recent strike (when 
there were said to have been over two 
thousand brutal assaults by union men 
upon non-union men)—that a laborer who 
does not belong to a union has no rights— 
is in harmony with the tone of the memo- 
rial. The politicians of both parties do not 
dare to stand on a broader basis. Never- 
theless, it would be a mistake for people 
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who are so unfortunate as to reside outside 
of this labor-union-ridden community to ac- 
cept inconsiderately this convention as at 
all expressing the opinions of the intelli- 
gent and fair-minded inhabitants of this 
State. They see in its action another blow 
at the existence of liberty to honest 
and independent labor, and a _ continu- 
ance of the subjection of employers to a 
deprivation of requisite help, even when 
coupled with the tyrannous conditions im- 
posed by labor unions. They know that the 
picture of wrongs from Chinese immigra- 
tion is ridiculously over-colored; that the 
need of the State for labor is not and can- 
not be satisfied by any possible supply of 
unskilled laborers in this country; that the 
alleged deteriorating influence of Chinamen 
upon the white population is utterly with- 
out foundation; that no considerable body 
of Americans ever did or is ever likely to 
suffer by competition with so-called Asiatic 
hordes, who fill a niche by themselves 
which cannot be filled in any other way; 
that the possibility of said hordes over- 
whelming this country is supremely absurd, 
in view of the impossibility of providing 
vessels sufficient to bring them if they de- 
sired to immigrate, and especially of the 
fact that, when the ports of America were 
most free to Chinamen, almost as many 
returned home _ yearly as came hither— 
moreover, that the average yearly increase 
of Chinese resident here did not much 
exceed six thousand, and that, at the time 
the Sarrier of exclusion was first erected, 
they had just become conscious of a greater 
America than was within the limits of the 
States on the Pacific Coast, and had already 
begun their immigration deeper into the 
broad land, among whose millions they 
were silently and unconcernedly absorbed. 
The virtues of the Chinese—their patience, 
industry, skill, economy, obedience, and ab- 
sence from political interference or concern 
—put to shame the fearless impudence, 
laziness, and self-seeking of the immigrants 
te the Atlantic shore, who, with the first 
breath of American liberty, become intoler- 
ant of its enjoyment by any others. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

San Francisco, November 27, 1901. 


“MOAT.” 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: In the town of Groton, Massachu- 
setts, the word moat is given to a small body 
of water usually found at the mouth of va- 
rious brooks which empty into the Nashua 
Ktiver. For ten, fifteen, or twenty rods 
above the outlet there is a considerable wid- 
euing of the small stream; and the adja- 
cent ground is wet and boggy. In the 
spring and summer this sheet of water is 
generally covered with lily-pads, and is 
much frequented by pickerel. These pond- 
holes are commonly known among the farm- 
ers as moats—a term not in use with the 
famine meaning in the neighboring towns, 
even though lying on the same river. It 
hardly seems probable that this use of the 
word is connected in any way with the ditch 
around a house or castle, filled with water. 
Groton is a town very nearly two hundred 
and fifty years old; and I am inclined to 
think that it is a folk-word, brought over 
from England by the early settlers. 

Governor Boutwell writes me, under date 
of July 10, 1901, that “the word moat has 





been in use in Groton during my residence 
in the town, now more than sixty-six years. 
At several points on the Nashua River there 
are shallow channels that are nearly parallel 
with the river, and that connect with the 
river at the lower end. These are filled 
with water from the river. There are two 
such moats on my premises.” 

I should like it if anybody can throw light 
om the derivation of the word. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
Boston, November 21, 1901. 





THE CASE OF GEN. BULLER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you allow me, not as one hav- 
ing any special information, but merely 
as one of the too few Englishmen who read 
the Nation pretty regularly, to make one or 
two remarks on the paragraph respecting 
Gen. Buller in your paper of October 17? 
You are, according to all that I can make 
out, mistaken in supposing that the weight 
of social influence was cast in Gen. Buller’s 
favor. On the contrary, it is generally be- 
lieved that he was not persona grata either 
in what is called “‘society’’ (whose younger 
members are said to have been inadequate- 
ly represented on his staff), or in the War 
Office, as at present constituted. He was 
one of the “Wolseley gang,” as the men 
who are advanced by ‘that officer are polite- 
ly called, and that is not a title to favor 
just now. But, worst of all, he is said to 
have been lacking in due regard for the in- 
terests of the financiers who, whether or 
not they pay the piper, undoubtedly call 
the tune to which we are at present danc- 
ing; and, at his first start in Africa, he 
acted as though the safety of Ladysmith 
and an army were a more urgent claim on 
him than that of Mr. Rhodes and the dia- 
mond mines. As commander at Aldershot 
—a post which he held before his appoint- 
ment to South Africa, and to which he re- 
verted on his return—he could not have 
been overlooked when the commanders of 
our new “army corps” were being selected; 
but, from the moment of his appointment 
to one of those posts, a dead set was made 
at him in those organs of the press which 
claim to represent ‘“‘soctety.’’ I may say, 
too, that, from the moment he took com- 
mand in Natal, all kinds of malicious ru- 
mors had been spread about him. At all 
events, he did what was doubtless impru- 
dent in a man who must have known that 
any handle against him would be eagerly 
seized—he made a speech. Plenty of other 
generals have made speeches, and political 
speeches at that, in the last year; Bul- 
ler’s speech was purely personal. However, 
it gave the desired handle for the time, 
though I fancy we have not heard the last 
of it. I may add that it is by no means 
the opponents of the Government alone who 
are disgusted with their dealing in this 
matter. It is said that if a general election 
were held now, they would lose every seat 
in the west of England, to which Gen. Bul- 
ler belongs. Moreover, he is better liked 
by his men than perhaps any other general 
in our army at present. 

You will probably have seen ere this 
what is believed to be the true version of 
the inculpated message, and that the clause 
as to what was to be done in the event of 
surrender (surely a possible event in any 
siege) was written with the generous in- 





tention of saving his subordinate as much 
responsibility as might be. 
Yours obediently, A. J. BUTLER. 


Woop Enp, WreysripGr, ENGLAND, 
November 21, 1901. 








Notes. 


The ‘Book of One Hundred Houses’ about 
to be published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago, will be illustrated with photographs 
of actual homes. 

Cassell & Co. are about to publish ‘A 
Masque of Days, from the Last Essays of 
Elia,’ with forty full-page designs in color, 
by Walter Crane: and ‘Marine Painting in 
Water-Color,’ by W. L. Wyllie, A. R. A. 

New announcements by Macmillan Co. are 
‘The College Student and his Problem,’ by 
James A. Canfield, LL.D., Librarian of Co- 
lumbia University, and ‘Mental Growth and 
Control,’ by Nathan Oppenheim, M.D. 

A. Wessels Co. will publish ‘Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern,’ collected by 
Joshua Sylvestre. 

A reissue of Smollett’s Works in twelve 
volumes (London: Constable; New York: 
Scribners) might afford a theme for a homi- 
ly or for a reappreciation of a writer still 
widely read less than fifty years ago, and 
possibly having now a certain vogue in our 
public libraries. There is undoubted his- 
torical value in his picaresque fiction, but 
it must be sought amid a repulsive amount 
of indecency and blackguardism, and per- 
haps existing editions would adequately 
have met the demand of the student of man- 
ners. We shall only say of the present re- 
vival that the volumes are large, the print 
unusually clear, the illustrations (one to 
each volume) confined to portraits of the 
author, a view of his monument at Leven, a 
facsimile of his handwriting, and, for the 
rest, Cruikshank’s designs. The introduc- 
tion is by Mr. W. E. Henley, and is full of 
rhetorical affectation and excess, larded 
with foreign phrases, and overweighted 
with footnotes. It cannot be regarded as a 
very tempting vestibule to the present enter- 
prise. 

Messrs. Scribner’s name is associated with 
Downey & Co.’s in the final volume of the 
Thornton Edition of the Novels of the Sis- 
ters Bronté, being Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte. It has all the merit of its prede- 
cessors, as good book-making, while Mrs. 
Gaskell’s intellectual and attractive face 
supplies the frontispiece. 

The Oxford Miniature Edition of Brown- 
ing’s ‘Dramatic Lyrics and Romances, and 
Other Poems’ (Henry Frowde) is drawn 
from first editions, 1833-1855; but permission 
has been given to print the epilogue to 
“Asolando,” Browning’s swan-song, and his 
early portrait is prefixed. The Oxford 
India paper makes 800 pages a small thing 
for the pocket, box included. It is a trea- 
sure. 

‘Stray Papers by William Makepeace 
Thackeray’ (Philadelphia: George, W. Jacobs 
& Co.) is the assembled gleanings of Mr. 
Lewis Melville from the files of those 
news journals to which Thackeray contrib- 
uted between the years 1821-1847. Much of 
this volume is of very dubious authenticity 
unless we may accept. the opinion of Mr. 
Melville and his friends as final authority on 
Thackeray's style. More of the volume was 
scarcely worth saving, even if it be authen- 
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tic. At least two or three of Thackeray's 
book-reviews for the Times are welcome. 
Nothing that the author of ‘Henry Es- 
mond’ and the ‘Lectures on the English 
Humorists” had to say on such subjects as 
“The Duchess of Marlborough’s Private 
Correspondence” or on “Henry Fielding” 
can be regarded as unimportant. The com- 
pression needful to bring all this matter into 
500 pages has compelled resort to a pretty 
crowded page in small type. There are nu- 
merous illustrations, apparently by Thack- 
eray. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. call our at- 
tention to the fact that, in our recent no- 
tice of Mrs. Garnett’s new version of Tol- 
stoy’s ‘Anna Karenin,’ our reviewer select- 
ed for comparison Mr. Dole’s first transla- 
tion, which was avowedly partly from the 
French, overlooking his “new translation, 
directly from the Russian,’’ which forms 
part of the uniform edition recently is- 
sued by the same house. This is a proper 
rectification, but our reviewer had no ani- 
mus in choosing the most accessible edi- 
tion. We have examined the sample pas- 
sages cited in our notice, and find that Mr. 
Dole is now much closer to Mrs. Garnett 
and the original than formerly. 

Mrs. Pimenoff-Noble’s ‘Before the Dawn’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) refers to the ear- 
ly seventies, ‘‘before the dawn” of educa- 
tional reforms in Russia, in the restless 
period of student enthusiasm for “going 
to the people” and plotting insurrection. 
It is somewhat of the conventional type of 
such romances. The heroine, Tanya, is a 
beautiful, charitable girl-student, whose 
origin is wrapped in mystery, and who 
turns out to be the real owner of the wicked 
banker’s wealth, said banker being an ex- 
convict and the father of Tanya’s dearest 
friend. Unlike the procedure in real life, 
the banker repents, after experiencing di- 
vers bereavements (also unlike the real ex- 
perience of rascals), and makes restitution, 
thereby enabling Tanya to marry the man 
of her choice. This hero is, also, rather 
stereotyped: handsome, mysterious, fas- 
cinating, the illegitimate son of a princess, 
and, to crown his romantic perfections, a 
plotter against the Government, who has 
escaped from Siberia. This process he af- 
terwards successfully repeats. The subor- 
dinate characters and discussions are of 
the usual order. The book is well written, 
though with a certain stiffness which would 
seem to indicate a first effort, and is mildly 
interesting for those who like the subject. 
It is unfortunate for both the author and 
the readers that the majority of the proper 
names are wrongly accented, including such 
familiar examples as Gontcharoff, Viazem- 
sky, Likachev, Lobanov (and its feminine 
form, Lobanova), Rozhdesvenstky, Goro- 
khovaya, Vorontzoff, Tverskaya, Mokho- 
vaya, Khomiakoff. 

Mr. William Henry P. Phyfe, hitherto 
known chiefly as a writer on pronuncia- 
tion, has gathered, in 815 double-column 
pages, ‘5,000 Facts and Fancies: A Cyclo- 
pedia of Important, Curious, Quaint, and 
Unique Information in History, Literature, 
Science, Art, and Nature’ (Putnams). Not 
much of its contents can be “unique,” 
though some items may be uncommon. 
Many of the topics are familiar to per- 
sons of average education, and a large pro- 
portion may be found in any well-regulat- 
ed encyclopa@dia; but the compiler has aim- 
ed to fill up the deficiencies of these, while 





covering any ground common to him and 
them. Special attention has been paid to 
nicknames; thus, the adjective Little is 
here prefixed to Dickens’s Dorrit, Em'ly, 
and Nell, to Mac and Napoleon (McClel- 
lan), to Villain (in Greeley’s acrid phrase 
for his rival H. J. Raymond), ete. In this 
category, or near it, one might look to find 
the Deutero-Isaiah and the Pseudo-Clem- 
entines, but in vain. ‘“Zu-zu"” is here (for 
the Zouaves of 1861), but not Mr. Kipling’s 
“Fuzzy-wuzzy,” a later and still flercer 
man of war. Most of our political and mil- 
itary Americanisms are here, but not 
“Fuss and Feathers,’ nor yet the more 
recent “‘Bushwhacker.” In another field, 
Purgatory is here, but not the Inter- 
mediate State; in yet another, the Tri- 
quetra is notable by its absence; but the 
curiosities included probably outnumber 
those overlooked, and the ordinary reader, 
to whom Mr. Phyfe especially appeals, is 
likely to find the collection satisfactory. It 
is not a book of the cheap and random 
kind formerly so abundant: the author has 
laboriously sought to be accurate, and ap- 
parently with good success. ‘‘In the midst 
of life,’’ here credited to a hymn of Luther, 
is found in a MS. of the eleventh century, and 
is popularly ascribed to Notker (d. 912). 
Two curious items are the alleged tracing 
of the word Methodist to “Cromwell's time” 
and of the Law of Gravitation to Shak- 
spere. 

Mr. Percy W. Church is a mighty hunter, 
and has put together a modest lit- 
tle book (‘Chinese Turkestan with Caravan 
and Rifle’; London: Rivingtons), on the big 
game still to be found in Chinese Turkes- 
tan, especially the Altaic wapiti, the great 
stag of the Tian-Shan, which is cousin to 
our elk. There is in it no pretension to 
geographical or political information, nor 
attempt at fine descriptive writing. But the 
record, with its detailed information on the 
conditions and chances of shikari there and 
the necessary equipment for it, will un- 
doubtedly be very useful to the small num- 
ber of sportsmen who can go hunting in 
Central Asia. It is entertaining, too, in its 
simple, straightforward way. 

Mr. A. J. Wyatt’s ‘Old English Reader’ 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan) confines itself strictly to early 
West Saxon. Its ninety-six pages of text 
are taken from the Chronicle and from 
King Alfred’s ‘Orosius’ and ‘Pastoral Care." 
As the editor points out in his preface, 
the book thus contributes, in its way, to 
the celebration of the royal translator’s 
thousandth anniversary. There are, how- 
ever, no traces of festal profusion. The 
entries in the glossary occupy, as a rule, 
a single line. Quantities are marked only 
here. The notes concisely identify locali- 
ties and assist in translation, giving re- 
ferences to the author’s ‘Old English Gram- 
mar.’ The only foreign scholar whom the 
author has occasion to name is Rask (died 
1832). Text, notes, and glossary are com- 
mendably accurate, but no concession is 
made to the weaker sort, who would like 
even a Reader of Old English to be at- 
tractive. 

The present revival of the Irish language 
is largely due, in the first instance, to the 
scholarship and the publications of Dr. 
Joyce. His ‘School Irish Grammar’ has 
for the past twenty years been the only 
working grammar available for ordinary 
students, Zeuss’s being beyond all but ad- 
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vanced students, and O’Donovan’'s, likewise 
for advanced students, being out of print 
Dr. Joyce has now two competitors—Mr 
Craig’s ‘Modern Irish Grammar,’ published 
last year, and the Christian Brothers’ 
‘Grammar of Irish’ (Dublin: Gill & Son), 
which has just appeared. This last is like- 
ly to prove the most formidable rival to the 
older work. It is a marvel of cheapness, 
furnishing a larger page, clearer type, and 
more than twice the number of pages, for 
the same money. It has many new fea- 
tures, explains and defines much that fs 
left obscure in previous works of simi- 
lar pretensions. Most students of Irish, 
even if holding to their old guides, are 
likely to purchase a copy, if only for ref- 
erence. Joyce’s work is simpler and less 
complicated; it puts forward, in a scholar- 
ly way, the grammatical features neces- 
sary to be grasped by the elementary 
student. We still believe it to be a better 
work for children and adult learners to 
begin with. There is some danger of the 
nice refinements of a curiously compli- 
cated language, stated as they are in the 
Christian Brothers’ ‘Grammar,’ discourag- 
ing many who might be led on by Joyce's 
broader and simpler exposition. 

‘The Theory of Romantic Comedy’ (Brus- 
sels: Schepens), by Paul Hamelius, profes- 
sor at the Royal Athen@wum of Elsene 
Brussels, will recommend itself to American 
readers in no small measure on account of 
the popularity of the genre at the present 
time. Dr. Hamelius is already known to 
scholars on this side of the Atlantic by his 
excellent monograph on ‘English Criticism 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies.’ In his latest work the methods 
and results of German wsthetics are applied 
to the field of romantic comedy, which the 
one-sided treatment of Mr. Meredith’s re- 
cent essay had left untouched in the ex- 
clusive consideration of the comedy of man- 
ners. A considerable body of literature has 
grown up of late about the subject of the 
comic, including the works of such writers 
as Michaels, Bergson, Philbert, and Mas- 
sarini, and the present study of Hamelius 
will be found an interesting and intelligent 
introduction to the subject. We have al- 
ready called attention to the small but en- 
thusiastic group of Anglicists at Brussels, 
of which he is one of the foremost members, 
and in this connection it may not be inap- 
propriate to mention that the Institut Sol- 
vay, recently founded at the University 
of Brussels through the mrnificence of the 
wealthy Belgian merchant, whose name it 
bears, will include hereafter on its staff 
of instructors two other members cf this 
group, M. Paul de Reul, who will lecture 
on the evolution of language, and M. Ver- 
meylen, who will lecture on the history of 
art- 

Acton Davies’s ‘Maude Adams’ (Frederick 
A Stokes Co.) is a brightly written, high- 
ly laudatory, and profusely illustrated 
biographical sketch of a young actress, 
whose attractive personality and natural 
adaptability to certain lines of eccentric 
light comedy have enabled her to win the 
rewards of wide popularity without any 
very solid achievement. In such plays as 
“The Masked Ball’ and “The Little Min- 
ister’ she was well suited and did some 
good work, but her success in “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “L’Aiglon” was without serious 
artistic significance. Her dramatic growth 
is still problematical. As yet, she has 
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done nothing to entitle her to the dignity 
of a volume, and Mr. Davies’s little book 
is made up largely of play-plots, childish 
anecdotes, large type, photographs, and 
abundant margins. It seems to be a tribute 
of personal friendship, and doubtless will 
be valued as such by Miss Adams and her 
enthusiastic admirers. 

The Protozoa, from their simplicity of or- 
ganization and the suspicion that a thor- 
ough krowledge of them might furnish 
clues to a solution of the problems of 
the beginning of animal life, have al- 
ways excited the interest of both the 
professional naturalist and the micro- 
scopist. Their vital processes appear to 
afford a transition from the manifestations 
of life in its simplest expression to those 
seen in the lower members of the other 
types of invertebrates. By search among 
these unicellular organisms it has long 
been hoped that morphological probiems of 
deep significance in the evolution of the 
higher animals might be solved. Investiza- 
tion has shown that some of the direst ail- 
ments which afflict humanity, such as can- 
cer, malaria, and dysentery, may probably 
be traced to the influence of malign proto- 
zoa. No thoroughly satisfactory summiury 
of our present knowledge of this group has 
hitherto been accessible in English, and 
therefore the manual by Gary N. Calkins, in 
the Columbia University Biological Series 
(Macmillan), is doubly welcome. In addi- 
tion to the technical systematic portion, 
which forms the body of the work and will 
be chiefly interesting to professional stu- 
dents, the author has provided an introduc- 
tion treating of the history of research 
upon the group, and the general features 
of the animals it contains, which could 
hardly be uninteresting to any intelligent 
reader. Mr. Calkins has been particularly 
happy in his manner of presentation, which 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
literary finish and ease of statement— 
points in which many eminent naturalists 
are regrettably deficient. The book is ele- 
gantly printed and illustrated, many of the 
excellent figures being due to the facile 
pencil of Mrs. Calkins; and, as it fills a 
notable gap in the ranks of modern English 
handbooks, will without doubt mect with 
due appreciation from the large body of 
students to which it appeals. 

The fourth part of the ‘Treatise on Zo- 
ology’ edited by B. Ray Lankester (Macmil- 
lan), comprising the Platyhelmia, Mesozoa, 
and Nemertini, has been prepared by Prof. 


W. B. Benham of the University of Otago, 
New Zealand, very much on the lines of 
the previous issues of this series. The 


groups treated of include the so-called vat 
worms and many organisms of a parasitic 
nature and economic interest, such as the 
liver-flukes, tapeworms, ete. The text is 
generously illustrated and clearly printed. 
The subject is treated throughout from a 
strictly professional and technical stand- 
point, for the use of zodlogists and as a 
work of reference for students. For these 
purposes it is, without question, of the 
highest authority, and will prove indispen- 
sable in all zoédlogical libraries. 


Mr. Gelett Burgess’s thin vein of humor 
suffers distinctly by aggregation in the 
‘Burgess Nonsense Book’ (F. A. Stokes 
Company). Here, eminently, the half, or a 
much smaller portion, would have been 
greater than the whole. The best of the 





introductory nonsense quatrains, the bal- 
lads of the Chewing-Gum Man and the 
Bankrupt Babe, and the Alphabet of 
Famous Goops, with very little else, 
would have served better the ends alike of 
humor and of fame. Much, too, in the gro- 
tesque drawings has been distinctly lost by 
reduction from the original scale and the 
exchange of the agreeable manila paper of 
the Lark for the shiny abomination which 
now spoils our books and our eyes. 

Two little volumes from the Dent labora- 
tory of invention and good taste (New 
York: Dutton) are entitled “The Bairn- 
books,”’ and make an uncommonly effective 
appeal to the interest of the young. One 
tells in simple language—text by Walter 
Copeland—of the farm and its life; the 
other—text by Clara Bridgman—is called 
the ‘Book of Days,’ and deals with many 
holidays unknown on this side of the water. 
Charles Robinson furnishes colored illus- 
trations in both cases, with much old-fash- 
ioned felicity. Children are sure to like 
these booklets. 

The ninth publication of the American 
Jewish Historical Society contains a num- 
ber of papers which not only are of genu- 
ine historical value, but are often most en- 
tertaining. The story of the trials of the 
first Russian-American Jewish congrega- 
tion is full of humor—of a sardonic Semitic 
cast, it is true. Dr. Gottheil tells of a most 
remarkable rascal, a several times prose- 
lyte to Judaism, who finally vanished in an 
auto-de-fé at Seville in 1720. His career 
suggests that autos-de-f6 may have had 
their sphere of usefulness. There is also 
a valuable contribution (with maps) to the 
history of the Jews in Surinam; and many 
others. The number is one of interest 
throughout. 

At the recent meeting of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund in London, Professor Pe- 
trie stated that during the past year “the 
continuous order of seventeen kings had 
been established,” adding that ‘‘the very 
foundations of Egyptian history have been 
settled in a manner which has hitherto 
seemed entirely beyond hope.”’ The histori- 
cal character of the supposed mythical Me- 
na has been demonstrated: ‘‘We have seen 
and handled the gold, the crystal, the ivory 
with his name and engravings; and even the 
kings which went before him are better 
known to us by actual objects than are 
half the Saxon kings of England. No such 
complete materialization of history has 
been obtained at one stroke from any other 
country or age.’’ The next work before 
the fund is the excavation of the great 
temple site of Abydos, the ground of the 
earliest temple, that of Osiris, “the great 
relic which drew around it the burials of 
the historic times” and possibly those of 
the earliest dynasties. The site is about 
500 feet by 1,000 feet, and its excavation 
will occupy some three years. Professor 
Petrie closed his address with a review of 
what had been accomplished since he first 
began work in Egypt twenty-one years ago. 
The monumental history has been carried 
back to the very beginning of the written 
record, which has been entirely confirmed; 
and, beyond all that, the whole course of 
the prehistoric civilization has been map- 
ped out, for perhaps 2,000 years, more com- 
pletely than has been done for such ages 
in any other land. The connection with 
Europe—of which there was no trace twen- 
ty-one years ago earlier than the Ptolemies 





—has been led back to the first dynasty, and 
“Egypt is the sounding-line for the un- 
measured abysses of European history.” 

The material progress of India under Brit- 
ish rule of late years has been due largely 
to irrigation works. At the opening of a 
new canal in October it was reported that 
since 1864 the irrigated land in the Punjab 
alone had increased from 625,000 acres, with 
crops valued at five million dollars, to 6,- 
090,000 acres, with crops worth fifty million 
dcllars. To this should be added the fact 
that new homesteads in vast numbers are 
being provided for the inhabitants of the 
over-populated districts. Within the past 
ten years an unproductive tract in the 
Punjab, comprising 4,420 square miles, 
where a race of nomads found a scanty 
pasturage for their cattle, is now owned 
and cultivated by 792,000 persons, whose 
paternal acres were too narrow for them. 

From Ernest Nister, London, and E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, we receive a great 
variety of calendars for 1902 (MCMII): 
“Merry Hearts,’’ ‘‘Heavenly Guidance,”’ 
“Golden Childhood,’ ‘Sweet Blossoms,”’ 
“A Church Calendar’’—all these consisting 
of sheets decorated in color and fastened 
by a ribbon; a “Gloria in Excelsis,’”’ after 
Fra Angelico; and ‘The Elite,” of sport 
and fashion. 

The Bryn Mawr College Calendar, 1902, 
which proceeds from the Students’ Associa- 
tion of that college, is a well designed and 
attractively printed and tinted oblong bro- 
chure. The twelve seasonal drawings, all 
by women, are remarkably good and even 
in quality. In short, there is nothing ama- 
teurish about this calendar, and it should 
find favor in any woman’s college. 

The Princeton Calendar for 1902 consists 
of squarish orange cardboard sheets, taste- 
fully adorned with photographic views of 
college scenery, buildings, and athletes. 


—The leading article in the Atlantic for 
December is by John Ball Osborne, and deals 
with ‘“‘Expansion through Reciprocity.” It 
is partly historical and partly expository; in 
the latter respect, somewhat obscurely so. 
The writer labors under the difficulty, which 
besets all advocates of the general princi- 
ple of reciprocity, of having to reconcile it 
with high protection. Sometimes this leads 
to curious results, as when Mr. Osborne ex- 
pounds section 4 of the Dingley Law, which 
he declares is the ‘“‘real iegislative ex- 
pression of the Republican pledge of reci- 
procity.”” This empowers the President to 
negotiate treaties which may provide for a 
20 per cent. reduction on any article im- 
ported from any country. At the first 
blush, this would seem to be at war with 
the “pledge of protection’’ which was 
“faithfully executed by Congress in the 
schedules of import duties contained in the 
first section of the Dingley tariff.’ But 
Mr. Osborne proceeds to show that this is 
not so, and that there is no conflict what- 
ever between the objects in view, but rather 
“an admirable harmony.” The explana- 
tion, he says, is simple. When the rates 
were being formulated, “it was clearly un- 
derstood by the framers of the law and by 
the interested manufacturers’ that every 
rate was subject to reduction by a fifth, and 
“the rates were consequently made one- 
fifth higher than would otherwise have been 
justified.” Reciprocity, under the Dingley 
Law is, therefore, ‘not in any sense an 
abandonment of the protective system, nor 
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can it properly be said to be a step in the 
direction of free trade.’’ This sort of reci- 
precity is of the kind which a tailor estab- 
lishes with his customers when, in order +o 
induce them to pay promptly, he knocks off 
“6 per cent. for cash,’’ having previously 
added it to the price. Instead of Canning's 
miserable threat of a 20 per cent. retaliation 
we vociferate to the nations of the world: 
“In matters of commerce our fairness is such 
That whatever we give we take back just as much. 
Twenty per cent., twenty per cent.— 
We'll clap on and take off just twenty per 
cent.”’ 

A paper on ‘‘Maeterlinck and Music,”’ by 
Ernest Newman, makes an attempt to trace 
a connection between Wagnerian music and 
the Maeterlinckian philosophy of the drama. 
We doubt if it would convince either Maeter- 
linck or Wagner; the parallel is curious in 
some respects, but, for us, over-deep. 
Prof. Henry A. Beers discusses ‘‘Literature 
and the Civil War’’ at some length. 


—The leading article in Scribner’s is on 
“American Portraiture of Children,’’ by 
Harrison 8S. Morris. The illustrations are 
reproduced from paintings by John S. Sar- 
gent, Cecilia Beaux, and several other 
artists. The text is not technical, but what 
artists call “literary.’’ Mr. Morris permits 
himself to say that Sargent “enjoys the 
biologic practice of revealing the secrets of 
life with a brush,’’ but this may perhaps be 
excused as being semi-scientific; biology is 
a good shelter for almost any sort of prac- 
tice. “A Forgotten Pilgrimage,’’ by 
Ernest C. Peixotto (with the author's 
striking drawings), gives a pleasant ac- 
count of the little-known valley of Roca- 
madour, with its ancient shrine of St. Ama- 
dour in the southwest of France. Thomas 
Nelson Page’s ‘Old Virginia Sunday” is 
readable and agreeable, though we should 
say that he rather strained his parallel be- 
tween Sunday in Virginia and the Puritan 
first day of the week. No doubt the church 
in Massachusetts and the church in Vir- 
ginia were both established by law; but 
they were essentially opposed churches. 
The feeling about religion in the two com- 
munities was wholly different. One of Mr. 
Page’s anecdotes illustrates this. When 
the question of disestablishment came up 
after the Revolution, an old Virginian in 
cocked hat and ruffles was approached, and 
asked how he would vote. He said he 
would vote for the bill, as, in his opinion, 
every man should have the right to go to 
heaven by his own read, but he was very 
sure that every gentleman would always 
take the Episcopalian road. The feeling 
that the Church represented a creed and 
form of worship peculiarly adapted to gen- 
tlemen came directly from England to Vir- 
ginia, and would never have done for a 
Puritan commonwealth at all. Of course 
religious observance was insisted on in 
Virginia to a degree not dreamed of now. 
But so it was everywhere. Mr. Page's 
article is interesting as recalling the fact 
that disestablishment in Virginia was fol- 
lowed by purification and reform. Bishop 
Meade “preached a stern gospel and lived 
it.’ The old infidel, Thomas Jefferson, as 
his enemies called him, had done a good 
stroke for religion in taking away state 
support. 


—In Harper's, under the title of “A Wo- 
man in the Paris Revolution of 1830,” are 
given some letters written by Mrs. Rives, 
wife of Mr. William Cabell Rives, then Min- 


ister to France. They are illustrated with 
portraits and prints, one or two of con- 
siderable interest. The writer of the let- 
ters was twenty-six years of age when her 
husband was appointed Minister by Jack- 
son, and her account of what she saw of 
the convulsion that upset the old régime 
for the second time is worth reading. In 
July, 1830, a visit was paid by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rives to La Grange to see “our venerable 
friend Lafayette,” and while there, they 
got tidings of the Revolution. When the 
new Government was installed, they were 
invited to attend the Chamber of Deputies; 
but there was still a good deal of disorder. 
Washington Irving, one of their party, ap- 
pears to have been “‘smuggled in as an at- 
taché,” and admission was finally gained 
rather by Mr. Rives’s readiness in account- 
ing for the absence of a tricolor ribbon 
than by his representative character. “You 
are quite fine with your habit brodé,” a 
citizen observes; ‘‘but where is the tri- 
color?’ ‘C'est dans mon cceur,”’ declares 
the diplomat, with his hand on his heart. 
“Bravo!"’ cries the patriotic citizen, and 
immediately the crowd parts to the right 
and left. The Powers were not represent- 
ed on this occasion, their representatives 
prudently staying away. The persons who 
attracted most attention were Talleyrand 
and Lafayette. “Seated just opposite to each 
other, they presented as remarkable a con- 
trast in their appearance as in their lives, 
and the open, honest countenance of the 
one, shugly invested in a full auburn wig, 
and the careworn, sharp features of the 
other, rendered paler by the silvery white 
of his hair, blanched by the snows of 
eighty winters, were universally observed.” 
The new King, a young English officer 
whispers to Mrs. Rives, had better throw 
both these two into the Seine, for one ‘“‘has 
sworn fidelity to eight different govern- 
ments, and the other is a revolution tin 
himself.”” Some “New Letters of R. L. 
Stevenson”’ are given, together with an in- 
troductory ‘‘Note and Comment” by Horace 
Townsend. They are full of amusing and 
often wise Stevensoniana. We hear a great 
deal of rubbish talked about him by his 
feebler admirers, but almost everything he 
wrote had an original touch in it. Of his own 
photographs he says: ‘The truth is, I have 
no appearance; a certain air of disreputa- 
bility is the one constant character that 
my face presents. The rest changes, like 
water, but still I am lean and still dis- 
reputable.”’ 


—The Century for December contains an 
article on ‘“‘Christmas in France,” by Th. 
Bentzon, with pictures by Maurice Boutet 
de Monvel. In it is an account of what 
remains, or recently remained, in the south 
of France of the Mystery that used to be 
part of the Christmas midnight mass. 
Some of this is said to date from the 
twelfth century. The last act dates from 
the sixteenth, and “used to be played un- 
der the pulpit, near the baptismal fonts.” 
These represent the palace of Herod, the 
king being seated on a raised throne, be- 
tween his two ministers, while three law- 
yers are grouped about a table covered 
with books. Suddenly the Star of Bethle- 
hem glides on a string across the scene 
overhead. A knocking is heard on the 
church door, and the personages here call- 
ed the Magi enter in full Oriental cos- 





tume, and make known their errand to 
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Herod. The lawyers are consulted. and 
finally Herod sends off the Magi to Bethle- 





hem. They walk toward the sanctuary, 
where the shepherdesses are awaiting 
them, and the mass is now concluded, the 
communion being administered to all pres- 
ent, including the actors. At the last an 
angel appears to warn the Magi that they 
must not visit Herod again, and while 
the star reappears as a guide, the wick- 
ed King rises noisily, and gives orders for 
the slaughter of the innocents. The French 
Christmas, properly speaking, is still pri- 
marily a religious festival. In a secular 
way the jour de l’an “means to us what 


Christmas does in northern countries.” 
On the other hand, Paris is nothing if 
not cosmopolitan, and the shrine of Santa 


Claus has been set up and Christmas trees 
and mistletoe acclimated. James Grant 
Wilson contributes the first of two papers 
on “Thackeray in the United States This 
instalment contains some memorabilia of 
interest and a few characteristic illustra 
tions. John A. Kasson's “Impressions of 
President McKinley,’’ with special re- 
ference to his opinions on “reciprocity,” 
and an “old acquaintance’s’’ account of 
“The Personality of President Roosevelt,” 
are accompanied by full-page portraits 
Neither paper is critical in tone, and neith- 
er of them adds much to our knowledge 
of Mr. Roosevelt or his predecessor. Mr 
Kasson's statement, however, of what Mr. 
McKinley said to him about Porto Rico 
is worth quoting. When he declared it to 
be our “plain duty’ to give free trade 
to Porto Rico, Mr. Kasson was one of 
those who regretted that he was at the 
same time quite ready to compromise the 
matter; and expressed his regret. But Mr. 
McKinley turned his eyes upon his critic 
“with a serious expression,’ and said: “I 
could not allow the Republican party in the 
House to be defeated by the votes of the 


Democratic minority.”” On this, says Mr. 
Kasson, ““My eyes were opened.’ Strange 
that this simple test, capable of applica- 


tion to any moral question as it arises, 
should not have occurred to Mr. Kasson him- 
self. 


—Mr. Charles Francis Adams's paper on 
which a correspondent commented in our 
last issue, was read before the American 
Antiquarian Society on October 30 It is 
characterized by this writer's usual force 
of presentation and suggestiveness, and, as 
is well known from the approval bestowed 
upon it by the London press, it is an at- 
tempt at applied history. As issued in 
pamphlet form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
it bears the title: ‘1865-1900. The Confed- 
eracy and the Transvaal; A People’s Obli- 
gation to Robert E. Lee’; but the sub- 
title seems less to indicate Mr. Adams's pur- 
pose than the main title. He virtually says 
to the Boers: “Your vain bushwhacking is 
unchristian, and ought to be stopped." And 
this is the only point of his parallel. We 
think he overlooks here the complete homo- 
geneousness of the Boer population-—all 
middle-class, no slaveholding aristocracy, 
no “poor whites’; the cause, national integ- 
tity, as against the perpetuation of slav- 
ery; the normal loose, guerrilla military or- 
ganization of the Boers, as against the strict 
discipline which alone kept the Confederate 
armies together to the bitter end. Indeed, 
Henry A. Wise, whom Mr. Adams cites free- 
ly through his son's recollections, assured 
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Lee on the eve of surrender that personal 
loyalty to him was the sole remaining bond. 
It was Wise, too, who argued vehemently 
against further resistance, and prepared Lee 
to withstand his chief of artillery Gen. 
Alexander’s arguments in favor of disper- 
sion for a forlorn-hope guerrilla campaign. 
Wise knew and said the game was up; and 
this meant not only that defeat impended 
over Lee’s and Johnston’s armies, but that 
there were no reserves of men or treasure 
or ammunition such as the Boers have com- 
“‘manded—that there was no adjoining coun- 
try of sympathizers of the same race and as- 
pirations to supply the sinews of irregular 
warfare. Lee knew this quite as well as 
Wise, and he had the deciding vote. Honor 
to both; but is the lesson to the Boers so 
clear, especially in the face of the prolonga- 
tion of hostilities in South Africa, with no 
prospect of termination? 


—‘Two Treaties of Paris and the Supreme 
Court,’ by Sidney Webster (Harper & 
Bros.), is a review by a well-known and 
competent hand of the insular cases. It 

_ghould be compared with Mr. Littlefield’s 

recent article in the Harvard Law Review 
on the same subject. Mr. Webster does 
not make a set argument, but discusses 
the question of colonies in the light of 
the history of the country and its former 
dealings with acquired territory, bringing 
out the inconsistencies of the recently de- 
livered opinions with another and 
with any conceivably systematic theory of 
our national development. What, he says, 
has the Supreme Court adjudged in the in- 
sular cases? It is this: ‘‘After Porto Rico 
was conquered and before it was acquired 
by cession, the military executive power 
could levy on them any duties it deemed 
proper; after the acquisition and before 
the enactment of the Foraker law, the levy 
of duties at New York under the Dingley 
law on merchandise from Porto Rico, and 
the levy by military officers in Porto Rico 
on merchandise arriving there from the 
United States, were illegal; under the For- 
aker law, the duties laid on merchandise 
from Porto Rico to New York were law- 
fully levied at that port, and yet, under 
the Foraker law, commerce between Porto 
Rico and New York was and is coastwise.” 
The alarming fact is, however, not so much 
that the court’s reasoning is illusory and 
ite decisions contrary to precedent, as 
that the upshot of these judgments is to 
invest Congress with plenary powers, to 
create colonies and a colonial system at 
pleasure. The judgments amount to a sort 
of abdication by a majority of the Su- 
preme Court, leaving Congress warranted 
in inferring that whatever it may choose 
to do in the colonies will find five judges 
to sustain it, provided the decision is nec- 
essary to what the party in power main- 
tains as our colonial system. The insular 
cases thus establish through the highest 
tribunal a new charter of despotism. 


one 


-—-A public library of Chinese books in 
Shanghai, founded by a Chinese, is one of 
the latest and most significant indications 
of the progress which Western ideas and 
institutions are making in China. But not 
satisfied with this, Mr. Loo has also prom- 
ised to give $3,000 to build translation of- 
fices for the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge in that 
city. The guiding principle of this society 
has always been that ignorance is the chief 





obstacle to the spread of Christianity in 
China, and, accordingly, under its auspices, 
the history, science, social and political, 
as well as religious, life of the West have 
been made accessible to the educated Chi- 
nese through translations from the best 
Western authors and through popular 
treatises specially written in Chinese. For 
one of these latter on political economy, 
entitled ‘Simple Truths,’ there is now a 
great demand, and another on internation- 
al law is asked for, while Seeley’s ‘Ex- 
pansion of England’ is being translated. 
A noteworthy testimony to the present need 
of such a society is the written request 
of Yuan Shih-Kai, the successor of Li 
Hung Chang, and probably the coming man, 
to its secretary for a list of the best books 
in Chinese on modern learning. ‘“‘He ex- 
plained that he did not intend to promote 
any of his 500 expectant Mandarins until 
they had passed an examination in West- 
ern science and learning.” Still more 
striking evidence of this hunger for knowl- 
edge was shown at a recent examination 
in Hunan, for many years the most bit- 
terly anti-foreign of the provinces. Prac- 
tically all of the three to four thousand 
candidates came to an American missionary 
to get information on all kinds of subjects, 
buying his whole stock of educational lit- 
erature. In recognition, possibly, of the 
aid given, the Viceroy of the province has 
contributed $2,000 to the fends of the So- 
ciety. Still another instance of this in- 
terest in modern educational methods is 
the gift of three Chinese of $20,000 to build 
a high school for Chinese boys in Shang- 
hai. 


RECENT POETRY. 


The subjects of Mr. William Archer’s 
‘Poets of the Younger Generation’ (Lane) 
are almost all English, including only a 
few Canadians like Carman, Roberts, and 
Scott, and a few Americans—apparently hit 
upon rather at random—Miss Alice Brown, 
Madison Cawein, Richard Hovey, George 
Santayana, and John B. Tabb. The book is 
unreasonably large and profuse in quota- 
tions. Its style may be called Australian 
—that is, easy, diffuse, gushing, and with 
a great preponderance of the first person 
singular; the words “I” and ‘‘my” occur- 
ring, for instance, in’ such a passage as 
this (p. 3): “The one merit I claim for my 
criticism is sincerity. The things I praise 
are the things I genuinely and spontaneous- 
ly enjoy; and I could not if I would sim- 
ulate such enjoyment.”’ This egotism must 
not, however, be attributed to pure con- 
ceit, but represents a very common point 
of view; and when we consider how tire- 
some critics usually become by following 
out an established system, it is a pleasant 
variety to turn to one who frankly makes 
his judgments a matter of pure whim. 
Something of the same quality was visible 
in a somewhat similar book, reviewed by 
us some years since, on ‘Younger Amer- 
ican Poets,’ the work of another Australian, 
Mr. Douglas Sladen. Some peculiar inter- 
est is given to Mr. Archer’s criticisms by 
the fact that he has hitherto been espe- 
cially known as a critic of the drama; and 
one notices throughout this book that it is 
the dramatic, not the lyric, side which 
most interests him. The charming lyric 
qualities of Mr. Yeats, for instance, he does 
not always recognize, though he gives him 





some good counsel when he closes by say- 
ing: “It appears from the notes to ‘The 
Wind in the Reeds,’ rather than from the 
poems themselves, that Mr. Yeats is be- 
coming more and more addicted to a petri- 
fied, fossilized symbolism, a system of 
hieroglyphs which may have had some in- 
herent significance for their inventors, but 
which have now become matters of re- 
search, of speculation, of convention” (p. 
556). This is true and excellent; and very 
good also is this, in respect to our coun- 
tryman, Father Tabb: “Mr. Tabb is, I un- 
derstand, a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Though there is nothing cloistral 
in his spirit, which has a wide enough out- 
look on nature and man, yet the patient 
minuteness of his workmanship 1s not 
without a monkish quality. But it is the 
gem-engraver rather than the illuminator 
that Mr. Tabb recalls’’ (p. 428). 

The book is unquestionably by far the 
best work of its kind, thus far, and helps 
to console the American reader for his 
disappointment in the second series of the 
‘Golden Treasury,’ which should have done 
similar work. It is certain that Mr. Arch- 
er, within the limit of his gifts, is alto- 
gether candid and honest, and cannot make 
even the accustomed English hit at Amer- 
icans without a touch of courtesy, as when 
he says: “It may be a cis-Atlantic illusion, 
but I think that American poets are more 
apt than English poets of the same stand- 
ing to use words without strict inquiry in- 
to their meaning’”’ (p. 215). Mr. Archer does 
not apparently realize that he is here using 
a very strong expression—‘“‘more apt’’! 

On revisiting city friends after their au- 
tumnal return from the country, one no- 
tices in their houses a faint aroma, proba- 
bly attributable to fly powder—an atmos- 
Phere scented with association of darken- 
ed windows and silent summer days. Some- 
thing of the same close odor prevails 
throughout all books of English University 
poetry, and has done so ever since the days 
of Praed. He alone made it really attrac- 
tive. The others have simply the atmos- 
phere of restriction and limitation, and the 
books are full of microscopic but familiar 
jokes. The fame of Calverley himself, chief 
of the class, rests on no wider basis (‘The 
Complete Works of C. S. Calverley,’ Lon- 
don: Bell; New York: Macmillan). He is 
praised as if he were Milton, but, after all, 
he was only a good translator of Horace 
and Theocritus into English, and of Mar- 
lowe and Tennyson into Latin. Much of his 
jocose poetry is already hard reading. His 
career at Oxford ‘was distinguished by a 
series of tours de force, intellectual and 
physical, sufficient to have furnished forth 
a dozen ordinary reputations” (p. 19); but 
perhaps his most long-lived poem will be 
one somewhat pathetically entitled ‘““Chang- 
ed” (p. 69): 

I know not why my soul is rack’d: 
Why I ne'er smile as was my wont: 
I only know that, as a fact, 
1 don’t. 
I used to roam o'er glen and glade 


Buoyant and blithe as other folk: 
ae ja unfrequently I made 
e. 


1 cannot sing the old so now! 
It is not that I deem thane low; 
"Tis that I can’t remember how 
s eon b 
could not range the hills till bigh 
Above me stood the summer mon; 
And as to dancing, I could fly 
As #00n. 


The sports, to which with ish gl 
I sprang erewhile, attreet no more;” 
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Althongs I am but sixty-three 
‘our. 
ate worse than that, I've seem'd ase late 
‘o shrink from happy 5 le 
Have _— so noisy, and I hate 
A noise 


They fright me, when the beech is green, 
By swarming up its stem for eggs: 
They drive their horrid hoops between 


y legs 
It’s Yale t to repine, I know; 
I’ll tell you what I'll do instead: 
I'll drink my arrowroot, and go 
To bed. 


Again, in Owen Seaman’s ‘Horace at Cam- 
bridge’ (Lane), we cannot find a stanza 
which should have a moment’s interest for 
any but fellow-graduates of that great uni- 
versity. We can dimly recall some excel- 
lent parodies by Mr. Seaman in earlier pub- 
lications, but here all is sheer intra-mural 
pleasantry, hardly offering temptation for 
the passer-by to look over the wail. ‘The 
Book of the Horace Club, 1898-1901’ (Oxford: 
Blackwell), is the work of Mr. Seaman's 
mates--for he is an honorary member~ 
and, being contributed by a dozen different 
authors from as many different colleges, it 
should have greater variety. Perhaps the 
best work in it is to be found in this crisp 
and vigorous squib, bearing the initials of 
J. Williams, D.C.L., of Lincoln College (p. 
66). It is styled “‘a tragedy in five acts’’: 


A “CRUSHING’’ EXPOSURE. 


I. 


*’Twas in Throgmorton Street we met, 
We were two ~— and one promoter, 
And Jones and I shall ne’er forget 

Floater. 


Il. 


Yes, Floater was his name; he penned 
A very readable prospectus, 
But that was just what in the end 
Wrecked us. 


Ill. 


The public bit and read about 
The chances of a record crushing, 
And things that Floater wrote without 
Blushing. 


IV. 
The shares rose fast, and there was fun 
For us and Floater for a fortnight, 
Until they fell a Pe in one 
hort night. 
Vv. 
Then Floater sought to save his skin 
By imitating Jones’s pen-mark, 
And Floater last was heard of in 
Denmark. 

Fresher than either of these, perhaps, be- 
cause more recent, is ‘Anni Fugaces; A 
Book of Verse with Cambridge Interludes’ 
(Lane), by R. C. Lehmann, who is really 
amusing and also essentially modern in his 
congratulations to the Master of Trinity. 
It appears that Dr. Butler, the Master, was 
senior classic in 1855, and that Mrs. Butler, 
then Miss Agneta Ramsay, was senior clas- 
sic in 1887; and the birth of a son to so 
eminently scholastic a pair gave fit op- 
portunity to every Cambridge man; and we 
subjoin a fragment from this truly me- 
morial poem (p. 95)—a congratulatory ode 
on the birth of bis son: 


TO THE MASTER OF TRINITY. 


And the son! with two such parents this smali 
member of our college 
Must be, unlike the rue 


of us, a paragon of 


knowledge; 
Armed cap-A-pie with wisdom like the goddess in 
8; 


8 ‘ 
A nomen sort of letters which we term hun an 


A kind a of tiny scholiast who'll startle his rela- 


tions 

With bis luminous suggestions and his subtle 
emendations 

A — in arms, with all the syntax grafted in 

A Grete ad Parnassum, full 
synonym 

A Poetaram, such as classics love to edit, 


e 
Will furnish, 
here 
no doubt he’ll be a stoic or a modern 
Pocahontas 


of epithet and 


let me hope, a bright example of 





(This allusion is t+ BdpBapoy) when cutting his 


oddvras : 
Yet ¢f he when his teething time approaches should 
to cry elect, 
He will ery, I am persuaded, in the purest Attic 
dialect. 


The nearest that America just now gives 
us in the way of university poems is the 
volume by Mr. Santayana entitled “The 
Hermit of Carmel, and Other Poems’ 
(Scribner). In the latter part of the book 
are “Convivial and Occasional Verses,” 
such as “Six Wise Fools,” “College Drink- 
ing Song,” “‘Young Sammy’s First Wild 
Oats,” and other verses supposed to be 
convivial, but certainly not producing any 
such effect when read by the general read- 
er. Even serious verse has never seemed to 
us Mr. Santayana’s strong point, nor does 
this volume vary the impression. 

The doubt still open whether Mr. Edwin 
Markham is a poet or only a man of poetic 
mind is not wholly solved by ‘Lincoln, and 
Other Poems’ (McClure). There still re- 
mains a little sense of imitation or even of 
echo, and the reader is disappointed. These 
little verses give a glimpse of a lighter 
touch than usual (p. 54): 


LOVE'S TO-MORROW 
(For Florence Sharon.) 


Ease of heart or ache of heart, 
Tell me, Love, the thing to be; 
Flower of dream or dust of dream, 
You can choose the one for me. 
Fire or ash of fire, who knows? 
Both are folded in the flame. 
Life all grey and life all rose 
Are hidden in your name. 


And the poem on Lincoln closes’ with 


vigor, thus (p. 2): 


“So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the step of Earthquake shook the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 

And when he fell in Whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.”’ 


‘At the Sign of the Ginger Jar: Some 
Verses Gay and Gray,’ by Ray Clarke Rose 
(Chicago: McClurg), contains the poet’s 
confession: 


“I beat the cymbals, that is all,’’ 


Here is a sample of its gayety (p. 63): 
SOUR GRAPES. 


I never cared the least for Lou, 

Of course; and yet I listened to 
Her girlish chatter 

With pleasure that suggested quite 

A charming quest for one who might 
Take up the matter. 


I will admit I saw the child 

And kissed her hand—whereat she smiled— 
Well, almost daily; 

But Lou was passing sweet and young, 

And then, you know, she laughed and sung, 
Ab me! so gayly! 


I kissed her hand, and more, 
But 


perhaps; 
just to pique the younger chaps 
Who were so plenty. 
Well—I am one-and-forty now, 
While Lou—dear me, I must allow 
She's won, and twenty! 


That gawky son of Banker Rich 

Has gained the oo prize for which 
The town was sighing. 

And I—I have the cards she sent. 

A woman‘s médes of punishment 
Are very trying. 


When we reach the Pacific Coast we have 
more of positive passion, and also more of 
the Celtic ideal which becomes those nearer 
to the seashore. Mr. Gelett Burgess, in 
his ‘A Gage of Youth; Lyrics from The 
Lark, and Other Poems’ (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.), makes his burden in the 
“Chant-Royal of California” run in this 
wise (p. 20): 


‘This vintage shall the Old World's youth renew,"’ 
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but his most delicately finished poem re- 
verts, after all, to a distant scene (p. 12): 


EPITHALAMIUM: IN A SURREY GARDEN. 


The day still doses on, and in the shade 
pe bushes nod in silence, half asleep 
Acroas the lawn the housewife shadows cree Pp. 
Till now, at last. the evening bed is made 
The sunflower droops, the yellow daisies fade 
The winds, with gentle barpings low and deep, 
The quivering branches of the plane trees sweep; 
The birds, besonght to ailence. have obeyed 
Now looks the Moon across the dotted sky 
To find this quiet Garden, dark and fair, 
Lying. a bridal maiden, in the night; 
The bright-faced lover seea her from on high, 
And down he drops a silvery ladder there 
Descends, end fills ber waiting heart with light! 


Mr. Louis Alexander Robertson prints 
‘The Dead Calypso, and Other Verses’ (San 
Francisco: Robertson). His poem ‘‘Jubi- 
late Deo” indicates an Englishman writing 
in America, and sounds rather 
having been written during 
Jubilee of four years ago, and being now 
read when England is under a cloud. The 
title-poem strikes us as florid rather than 
vigorous, but suggests the possibility that 
the author’s next may be hetter 
than his first. 

Passing from San Francisco to Louisville, 
we find in ‘Sonnets and Lyrics,’ hy R. KE. 
Lee Gibson (Louisville: Morton), as in 
Mr. Cawein—though in a less degree—that 
florid quality which is so apt to mark the 


sadiv now, 


the Queen's 


volume 


versification of the Southern muse. Ad- 
dressing his friend, he writes (p. 83): 
“Oft have I wondered from what source unknown 


You gleaned the inklings of your ‘Gloramone’; 
In what far region, pure and undefiled, 
*‘Lyanna’ first upon your vision smiled; 
And where ‘Noera,’ with her ‘laughing, clear, 
Loved voice of old,’ delighted first your ear.”’ 


But we can assure Mr. Gibson that these 
proceeded from the same source with such 
verse as his own (p. 50): 
“The ominous croak of the raven 
Resounds, and the screech of the owl; 
The ghost of a monk, gaunt and shaven, 
With visage concealed by a cowl 
Floats shadioctnate by, like a craven, 
Up-borne on the loitering gale; 


And beyond, from their niches in heaven, 
e stars, thro’ his body, burn pale.’ 


Yet these lines can scarcely be said to 
delight the ear. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, in ‘The Queen, and 
Other Poems’ (Lane), handles more skil- 


fully the changed condition of things in his 


leading poem, but carries the stain of the 
time into his vehement sonnet on ‘“Presi- 
dent Kruger.” We turn with more satis- 


faction to a gentler strain (vilii.): 
TO AMERICA. 
(After reading some ungenerous criticisms.) 


What though thy Muse the singer's art essay 
With lip now over-loud, now over-low? 

Tis but the augury that makes her so 

Of the high things she hath in charge to say 

How sball the giantess of gold and clay, 

Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow, 
Sandalied with shining seas of Mexico, 

Be pared to trim proportion in a day? 

Thou art too great! Thy million- billowed surge 
Of life bewilders « ~ as shoreless sea 
Confounds the raging eye from verge to verge 

With mazy strife or mesth immensity 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee 


There is an increasing tendency, which 
must be regretted, to the production of 
large volumes consisting wholly or almost 
wholly of sonnets—a wistake such as no 
one short of Shakspere or Petrarch should 
commit. Mrs. Mary M. Adams, for instance, 
gives us more than a hundred of these pro- 
ductions in ‘Sonnets and Songs’ (Putnam). 
Inasmuch as nothing is easier than tv write 
a tame sonnet, and nothing harder than to 
write a good one, this experiment seems 
quite unwise; and it will be noticed that 
maturer poets such as Lowell do not, after 
early youth, lump their sonnets together, 
but distribute them guardedly among other 
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forms of verse. Even so rich a mind 
as that of Bishop Spalding of Peoria, 
by bringing together some two  hun- 
dred sonnets and entitling them ‘God and 
the Soul; A Poem’ (The Grafton Press). 
makes a strain upon the ear and the nerves 
that defeats its own object. So fine a 
sonnet as this, for instance, should not be 
lost to sight among so many others (p. 
214): 
AS IN A DREAM. 


Through solemn woods in silence deep all day 

On wild Sierra’s topmost ridge, el 

My course. No voice disturbed, no sound dispelled 
The awful stillness which around me lay; 


And mingled light and shade made all my way 
Seem haunted by such spirits as of eld 
With Nature ’midst her lonely forests dwelled, 
To watch Great Pan and dryads at their play: 


Then suddenly the mount was cleft in twain, 

And far beneath, four thousand feet, the gleam 
Of winding wave made glad the smiling plain, 

While from a hundred heights the dazzling stream 
Of many torrents shot the silvery rain, 

And I, entranced, stood lost as in a dream. 

Two volumes of negro lyrics, both ad- 
mirably illustrated, have appearel almost 
simultaneously, the one being ‘Plantation 
Songs for My Lady’s Banjo,’ by Eli Shep- 
perd, with pictures from life by J. W. Otts 
(Russell), and the other, ‘Candle-Lightin’ 
Time,’ by Paul Laurence Dunbar, illus- 
trated with photographs by the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
The latter is on the whole the best. seem- 
ing much nearer to the class it represents. 
although both have excellent illustra- 
tions, and both give an _ encouraging 
glimpse of the development of a race, thus 
faithfully studied on its picturesque and 
even poetic side. 

The loss sustained by literature in the 
early death of Philip Henry Savage comes 
over the reader afresh upon examining 
his ‘Poems’ (Small, Maynard & Co.). Two 
qualities impress one in these verses—their 
wonderful nearness to nature and to New 
England nature, and the quality described 
by his biographer, Mr. Mason, as “his 
stern and yet pagan personal ideal’ (p. 
xv.). All the flavor of Thoreau and the old 
Transcendentalism survives in these two 
verses (p. 92): 

‘Believe in me!'’ Lord, who art thou 
That bidd’st me to believe in thee? 
I have my life to live, and now 


Thy yoke would but a burden be; 
I would be free, 


“Come, follow me!’ Nay, Lord, my way 
Is wide of thine along the sea; 
Among the hills I love to stray, 
Nor walks there any one with me; 
Why I with thee? 


Yet here we find the limitations of pagan- 
ism recognized (p. 19): 


** ‘Something in the sense of morning 
lifts the heart up to the sun.’ 
In our youth we may be pagan, 
(iod is many, and the One 
Gireat Supreme will wait till evening 
When our little day (6 done: 
Something in the sense of morning 
Lifts the heart up to the sun!’’ 


Miss Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in her 
‘The Cathedral, and Other Poems’ (Serib- 
ner), has still the disadvantage of being 
constantly expected to resemble her gift- 
ed aunt, although both her themes and her 
treatment may be different. The younger 
poet has more of color in her lines than the 
elder, as in the following (p. 135): 


DEVONSHIRE POPPIES, 


Here, one peers lonely through a gate 
Pink-coated hunteman, pack astray; 
There, turbaned courtiers of state 
Are blurred in carnival array. 

As scarlet acrobats they run 

To vault the hedgerow’s mystery, 
Leaping fantastic in the sun, 

A blaze of Nature's jugglery. 

Like Highland troopers others, pass, 
With kilt of fame and tunie green— 


Their bonnets blowing in the grass, 





Their fa oh skirl a lark unseen. 


Will-o’-the-wisp of Summer noons, 
They flit ’mid haymakers at rest, 
And up the path of harvest moons 
Are lost o’er sunset's gleaming crest. 
But Emily Dickinson herself might have 


written the following (p. 109): 


WHAT THE GULL HEARD. 
(The First Boat.) 


Oh to be out on the open sea! 
Bride of the waves and veiled in their foam! 
Rotted the beam and the sail will be— 
Anchoring here at home. 
(The Second Boat.) 


Oh to be over the harbor bar! 

Safe from the perils that crash and yawn; 
Tattered in shroud and mangted in spar— 

I shall go down ere dawn! 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, ‘The Voy- 
age of Ithobal’ (Dillingham), adds nothing 
to his fame, we fear. It is hard and 
dreary reading, and the illustrations, by 
Arthur Lumley, are florid and grotesque. 
It is ‘dedicated to his friend, Major James 
B. Pond, by the attached and grateful au- 
thor.” It is something to make sure of at 
least one sympathetic critic. 

‘Deirdre Wed, and Other Poems,’ by Her- 
bert Trench (Lane), is also a failure as an 
attempt to prolong interest in the some- 
what hackneyed story of Deirdre. But that 
and all Celtic legends become immortal 
through the magic hands of Fiona MacLeod, 
who is as much the queen of the Gaelic 
branch of the legend as is Mr. Yeats the 
king of the Erse. If poetry is a vision of 
the imagination, this little volume of a 
hundred pages, entitled ‘From the Hills of 
Dream’ (Portland: Mosher), is worth all the 
others which we have been describing; and 
how easy it must be to write dreamy verse 
if one’s cradle has been rocked by such a 
wondrous lullaby as this (p. 62): 


INVOCATION OF PEACE, 
(After the Gaelic.) 


Deep peace I breathe into you, 

O weariness, here; 

O ache, here! 

Deep peace, a soft white dove to you; 

Deep peace, a quiet rain to you; 

Deep peace, an ebbing wave to you! 

Deep peace, red wind of the east from you; 
Deep peace, gray wind of the west to you; 
Deep peace, dark wind of the north from you; 
Deep peace, blue wind of the south to you! 
Deep peace, pure red of the flame to you; 
Deep peace, pure white of the moon to you; 
Deep peace, pure gee of the grass to you; 
Deep peace, pure brown of the earth to you; 
Deep peace, pure gray of the dew to you, 
Deep peace, pure blue of the sky to you, 
Deep peace of the running wave to you 

Deep peace of the flowing air to you, 

Deep peace of the quiet earth to you, 

Deep peace of the sleeping stones to you! 
Deep peace of the Yellow Shepherd to you, 
Deep peace of the Wandering Shepherdess to you, 
Deep peace of the Flock of Stars to you, 
Deep peace from the Son of Peace to you, 
Deep peace from the heart of Mary to you, 
From Bridget of the Mantle 

Deep peace, deep peace! 

wed _ the kindness, too, of the Haughty Father, 
-eace 

In the name of the Three who are One, 

And by the will of the King of the Elements, 
Peace! Peace! 


RECENT LAW BOOKS, 


‘International Law,’ by George Grafton 
Wilson and George Fox Tucker (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.), is the title of a hand-book 
of 328 pages on that subject. Appen- 
dices give the United States Instruc- 
tions for Armies in the Field, the 
Declaration of Paris, the Geneva Con- 
vention, etc. The manual seems hardly 
intended as more than an introduction, but 
the authors have bestowed a good deal of 
attention on the details of Diplomacy, a 
subject the elements of which are too much 
taken for granted by most writers; and in 
one of the appendices the actual history of 
a case in a prize court is set down in full— 





an excellent innovation. The treatment of 
the substantive principles of International 
Law seems to us rather superficial. The three 
rules of the Geneva arbitration and the 
Trent case are slurred over, although two 
pages are given to the formal parts of the 
Treaty of Washington—certainly a matter 
of less importance. The statement that the 
Bering Sea arbitration decided that ‘‘fishing 
in the open sea is free to all,’’ seems con- 
tradicted by the statement that the 
court also decided that the destruction of 
seals in the open sea was “contrary to the 
laws of nature’ (pp. 116, 117). A slip has 
evidently been made here. In the same way 
the sense of the note on page 307 is destroy- 
ed by the word “belligerent” being used 
where “neutral” is intended. “Contraband” 
is always a difficult subject,and our authors 
frankly find it and leave it so. 

Two additions to the voluminous ‘Horn- 
book Series” (St. Paul: West Publishing 
Co.) are a ‘Handbook of Equity Juris- 
prudence,’ by James W. Eaton, and a 
‘Handbook of Admiralty Law,’ by Robert 
M. Hughes. The first contains some six 
thousand cases. Owing to the death of the 
author, the preface is furnished by the 
publishers, who say that in the. prepara- 
tion of the work free use of the material 
used in ‘Fetter on Equity’ was authorized 
by the owners of the' copyright, but that, 
“in the main,’ the work is derived ‘‘from 
the decisions.’”” Mr. Hughes says of his 
work that it is “intended to be elementary” 
and arranged for convenience in teaching. 

A new and revisededitionof Hugo Hirsch’s 
‘Tabulated Digest of the Divorce Laws of 
the United States’ is published by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. The author’ gives in 
this publication a chart of the law of di- 
vorce in a single folding page. At the top 
appearsthe list of the States and Territories; 
at the sides are the causes for divorce. At 
the foot of the sheet is the practice in 
every jurisdiction. For ordinary purposes 
of reference it is both concise and  in- 
geniously convenient. 

Joseph A. Arnold’s ‘Guide for Business 
Corporations in the State of New York’ 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.) contains the 
Business Corporations Law of this State, as 
amended to date, with notes and forms. The 
amendments of 1901 have made _ altera- 
tions in this law ‘‘which greatly increase 
and amplify the rights and powers of bus- 
iness corporations, and materially lessen 
the liabilities formerly imposed upon di- 
rectors and stockholders.’”” The organiza- 
tion tax has been reduced (in the case of 
domestic companies), the duty of filing an- 
nual reports has been transferred from the 
directors to certain stockholders, and no 
default occurs until ten days after a writ- 
ten demand. Money may be borrowed ir- 
respective of the amount of capitalization, 
directors need not be stockholders, only 
one director must be a resident of New 
York. These changes, the author thinks, 
have made New York most “desirable and 
economical’ as a home for corporations. 
The volume is a compact and useful hand- 
book. 

An annotated edition of the General Ordi- 
nances of the City of New York under the 
new charter has been made by George Whit- 
field Brown, jr., of the New York bar (The 
Banks Law Publishing Co.). The work was 
much needed, no general code of the va- 
rious local municipal ordinances affecting 
the community now known as New York 
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having ever been compiled, though the 
amended charter of 1901 makes provision 
for it. Mr. Brown found many ordinances 
out of print and “many records missing.” 
The present chaotic condition of things is 
a disgrace to the city, and should be reme- 
died as soon as possible. Municipal ordi- 
nances affect the daily life of every inhabi- 
tant of a city, and the indifference to their 
enforcement in New York, still more the 
general ignorance of what they are, is a 
queer feature of our situation. There is. 
for instanee (sec. 667), the prohibition of 
hand-organ playing after seven P. M., and 
the provision that there shall be no hand- 
organ playing at all within 250 feet of the 
house of any one who objects. We doubt 
whether the average citizen has any idea 
that these ordinances exist. It is not from 
lack of ordinances that we suffer; and the 
reformed Board of Aldermen can do no 
better work than bring a knowledge of 
their real nature and scope home to every 
denizen of the city. 


Life on the Stage: My Personal Experiences 
and Recollections. By Clara Morris. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 1901. 


Miss Clara Morris’s volume is not only 
one of the best stage books that have been 
published in a good many years, but a most 
illuminative bit of autobiography. It is 
written with the rarest frankness, and is, 
perhaps, even more interesting as a revela- 
tion of the woman herself than it is as a 
record of the making of a great actress, as 
she undoubtedly was in her own line, and 
of the trials and obstacles which bar the 
road to substantial and permanent theatri- 
cal success. For all beginners it is full of 
warning, instruction, andencouragement. It 
shows the prizes within the reach of ability, 
backed by courage, perseverance, and fa- 
voring fortune, but it is no less explicit 
about the drudgery, the humiliation, and 
the futility which are the lot of the vast 
majority of incompetents, while it remorse- 
lessly lays bare in all their ugliness the petty 
intrigues, vanities, jealousies, and animosi- 
ties which distract the little world behind 
the scenes. The book, considering the call- 
ing of the author, is surprisingly free from 
mere padding, being confined almost entire- 
ly to personal experiences, and reveals de- 
cided literary ability, although the style 
is marred by colloquialisms and a too fre- 
quent indulgence in florid oratory and ir- 
relevant pious ejaculations. 

Miss Morris, who, many persons will be 
surprised to hear, was born in Canada, was 
reared in the hard school of adversity, and 
in her youth shared with a devoted mother 
the pinch of bitter poverty. She had none 
of the joys of childhood, except during two 
years spent on a farm in Illinois, but early 
learned the virtues of patience, endurance, 
and observation. Of regular education she 
had little. For a brief period she attended 
a public school, but, practically, she seems 
to have been self-taught, having a passion 
for reading of every description. It was 
by chance that she went upon the stage, 
when only thirteen years old, being en- 
gaged “‘for the ballet” by the well-known 
manager John Billsler, who was then the 
director of a theatre in Cleveland. This was 
the beginning of a long period of thankless 
but formative labor. Her duty was to 
march, to dance, to act as fairy, or messen- 
ger, or any other supernumerary personage; 
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and her remuneration was three dollars a 
week. Thus she started at the very bottom 
of the ladder, and for a long time she made 
no apparent progress, although really she 
was getting the benefit of priceless object- 
lessons from the eminent actors whom she, 
in her unconspicuous way, supported. From 
the first she was a shrewd and keen observ- 
er, and her narrative is full of pregnant 
comment. For instance, speaking of the ac- 
tors of 1865, she says: 

“T can’t help noticing the difference be- 
tween their attitude of mind toward their 
profession and that of the actor of to- 
day. Salaries were much smaller then, 
work was harder, but life was simpler. The 
actor had no social standing; he was no 
longer looked down upon, but he was an un- 
known quantity; he was, in short, an actor 
pure and simple. He had enthusiasm for 
his profession—he lived to act, not merely 
[sic] living by acting. But above all and 
beyond all else, the men and women re- 
spected their chosen profession. Their con- 
stant association of mind with Shakspere 
seemed to have given them a certain dig- 
nity of bearing as well as of speech. To- 
day .. . they are clubmen. ... They 
draw large salaries, and too frequently 
they have to act in long-running plays, that 
are made up of smartish wit and cheapest 
cynicism—mere froth and frivolity; while 
the effective smashing of the Seventh Com- 
mandment has been for so long a time the 
principal motif of both drama and farce, 
that one cannot wonder much at the general 
tone of flippancy prevailing among the 
theatrical people of to-day.” 


In this passage she goes to the very root 
of the evils which have brought the stage to 
its present desperate condition. 

The book is well seasoned with tales of 
stage mishaps, blunders, personal idiosyn- 
crasies, etc., most of which are fresh and 
humorously told, and with anecdotes of em- 
inent actors of the past, with interesting 
bits of contemporaneous opinion. Miss 
Morris was greatly impressed by the beauty 
and genius of the unhappy John Wilkes 
Booth, and tells a pretty story of his treat- 
ment o& a little street urchin whom he had 
accidentally upset, as an instance of his 
natural courtesy and _ tender-heartedness. 
According to her, his theatrical associates 
were almost unanimous in regarding him 
as an actor of greater natural gifts than 
his famous brother Edwin; and she gives 
an impressive account of the incredulous 
horror and amazement with which his in- 
timates heard of his awful crime. For the 
luckless Lucille Western, too, she claims 
the meed of true greatness, in spite of the 
somewhat rank luxuriance of her emotion, 
remarking acutely that there is “a cer- 
tain tang of wildness in all things natural.” 
Of the late Charles W. Couldock—a sound 
actor, who achieved distinction in spite of 
great physical disabilities—she gives a vivid 
but rather malicious picture, scarcely in 
accordance with the eanons of good taste. 
The graceful tribute in the closing para- 
graph does not conceal or make amends 
for the bitterness of it. But Miss Morris 
was sensitive to slights, and there is no- 
thing more characteristically feminineinher 
book than her payment of old scores with 
sharp thrusts, delivered under the cloak of 
compliment. Her chapter on Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean is capital reading. She makes 
much fun, most of it legitimate enough, of 
the vanities and eccentricities of that 
amiable old couple, but does ample jus- 
tice to their excellence in “Henry VIII.” 
and some other plays, and gives an inter- 
esting and not generally known story of the 
adventure undertaken by Mrs. Kean in 
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Rome to procure an exact facsimile of a 
Cardinal’s robe for her husband's Wolsey. 

Coming to more recent days, when Miss 
Morris was sti!l in obscurity but rising 
slowly to the light, she speaks warmly of 
the fine ability, the indomitable ambition 
and energy, and sterling character of Law- 
rence Barrett, and his long-suffering affec- 
tion for his wayward brother, Joe Barrett; 
adding a curious personal experience of 
her own in connection with the death of 
the latter—nervous, telepathic, coincidental, 
or imaginary—which will be noted by spirit- 
ualists. By this time she had advanced, 
through much tribulation, faced with cheer- 
ful courage, to the position of leading lady, 
and had signed the engagement with Au- 
gustin Daly which opened the doors to fame 
and fortune. Of her successive triumphs 
from the days of Anne Sylvester onward, 
which placed her at the head of the emo- 
tional actresses of her day, it is not pos- 
sible or necessary to speak now; but her 
own minute and sometimes over-rapturous 
and rhetorical description of them is inter- 
esting and instructive as a record of untir- 
ing industry and laborious preparation for 
the intended theatrical effect. She proves 
once more how integral a part of genius is 
the capacity for taking pains. One state- 
ment that she makes is utterly subversive 
of the popular belief that she was able to 
command a free flow of tears at will. She 
declares that she could only produce these 
eloquent signs of affliction by conjuring up 
the memory of some harrowing incident en- 
tirely unconnected with the part she was 
playing, and that there were times when 
the spell would not work. This, of course, 
is directly opposed to the theory, in which 
few students of the stage have any faith, 
that the actor, to create an illusion, must 
suffer and rejoice with the fictitious char- 
acter. Inferior players cherish this falla- 
cious idea, and this is why they repeat them- 
selves perpetually, never really acting at 
all. Understanding and imagination are es- 
sential to interpretation, which is so rare 
upon the stage, whereas feeling results 
simply in a manifestation of self. 

Perhaps the most illuminative part of 
Miss Morris’s book is her revelation of the 
inner life at Daly’s Theatre, of the dire 
shifts to which that able and enterprising 
manager was put, of the atmosphere of in- 
trigue in which he lived, and of the petty 
bickerings and jealousies and all uncharit- 
ableness of which theatrical existence is 
largely compounded. Here and there one 
meets with an instance of the love of art 
for art’s sake, but these are few and far 
between. Miss Morris, sometimes without 
knowing it, tells the truth about herself 
as unreservedly as she does about her best 
friends, and, on the whole, the record is 
highly creditable to her as woman and asac- 
tress. If she is a trifle egotistic now and 
then, she has much to be proud of, and in 
her industry, energy, courage, and sturdy 
faith she sets a shining example to the the- 
atrical sisterhood. 





The Book of Sport. Edited by William 
Patten. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. 
1901. Pp. 411. 

Two charges are often preferred against 
us by our foreign critics, namely, that we 
take our sports too seriously, and that we 
are more interested in the individual per- 
formers than in the thing performed. If 
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these are indeed our weaknesses, then the 
‘Book of Sport’ is likely to be immensely 
popular. By means of the codéperation of 
a number of experts it says the last, and 
probably the truest, word about the pres- 
ent situation of our favorite sports, and 
says it with due seriousness; while its 
pages are embellished with hundreds of 
portraits of well-known men and women, 
whose names are familiar in connection 
with the sports described. The subjects 
covered by this handsome volume are: 
Golf, Court Tennis, Racquets, Fives, Squash, 
Polo, Fox-Hunting, Coaching, Automobiling, 
Lawn Tennis, and Yachting; and Mr. Pat- 
ten is to be congratulated on having se- 
cured writers who not only are experts in 
these different sports, but are also able 
to express their views with clearness and 
vigor. 

In calling attention to the improvement 
in women’s golf, Miss Underhill makes the 
statement that it is no longer possible 
for a woman whose drives average less 
than one hundred and forty yards to com- 
pete in the championship class; yet, in 
spite of this improvement, she admits that 
our women players are not yet up to the 
English standard. She believes the reason 
of this inferiority to be that English wo- 
men are more athletic and more accus- 
tomed from childhood to outdoor sports, 
and that, inasmuch as tournament golf is 
more fatiguing to women than even tour- 
nament tennis, the difference is entirely a 
question of comparative strength. A few 
years should suffice to test the correct- 
ness of this theory, for the American girl 
of to-day is probably no less athletic than 
her English cousin, and therefore our 
standard should presently advance to 
theirs. Miss Underhill’s plea that wo- 
men should be allowed the full privilege 
of men’s courses if they play equally well 
seems reasonable, and is, in fact, generally 
conceded. 

Mr. Harriman takes the view that the su- 
periority of English golf 1s entirely due to 
the comparatively recent introduction of the 
game on this side, and to the consequent fact 
that all our leading players took up the 
game when no longer in their first youth; 
and he looks with confidence to the school- 
boys of the present day to hold their own 
with the best English amateurs a few years 
hence. 


The principal paper on Court Tennis and 
the affiliated games of Racquets, Fives, and 
Squash, is written by Mr. BE. H. Miles, who 
is equally well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and holds both the English and the 
American championships. His residence at 
Tuxedo brought him into friendly relations 
with many of the American players, and he 
entertains a very high opinion of their ca- 
pabilities. His idea is, that the American 
character is essentially energetic, and there- 
fore naturally adopts the more energetic 
forms of relaxation; and that, as our winter 
climate prevents outdoor sports, the games 
played in courts are pecullarty adapted to 
our needs. Mr. Miles’s paper is didactic, 
and will be found useful and entertaining 
apart from the information it contains about 
individual players. There is also an inter- 
esting paper on the History of Racquets in 
New York, by Mr. Lamontagne, who has been 
aptly called the father of the game. He be- 


gan to play here in 1848, and continued un- 
til a few years ago, and his vigorous old age 





is a standing argument in favor of this form 
of exercise. 

From Mr. Bostwick’s paper on Automo- 
biling, we gather that, after considerable 
experience, he has reached the conclusion 
that there is no automobile on the American 
market that is even reasonably reliable, and 
that the horse is still the best motive-power 
for road traffic. Candor compels us to state 
that this inglorious conclusion has been 
reached by many other owners of automo- 
biles. 

Mr. Whitman’s and Mr. Ward’s papers on 
the single and double games of Lawn Tennis 
are valuable because the writers have been 
instrumental in carrying the development of 
the game a step beyond the limit reached in 
England. This was achieved by their inven- 
tion of a peculiar twisting service and cer- 
tain other novelties. Mr. Whitman main- 
tains that regular training is essential to 
success in tournament play, and quotes, with 
disapproval, the criticism of some recent 
English visitors who, after being -defeated, 
complained that the American players had 
turned a recreation into a labor. Perhaps 
we should regard this complaint as another 
example of the irritation caused by Ameri- 
can competition. 

In his paper on Yachting, Mr. Duryea em- 
phasizes the necessity for a yacht-racing 
association and for a revision of the mea- 
surement rules in the interest of a more 
reasonable type of boat, and we feel con- 
fident that the majority of yachtsmen will 
agree with him. Mr. Stephens gives an 
admirable retrospect of American yachting 
during the last half-century, and Mr. Irv- 
ing Cox discourses learnedly of steam 
yachts, which have increased so wonderful- 
ly in number and size during the past ten 
years. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that in 1827 the Royal Yacht Club 
passed a resolution that any member apply- 
ing steam engines to his yacht should there- 
by forfeit his membership; and this rule 
was not abolished till 1856. ° 

In a book of this kind there must of ne- 
cessity be some papers that fall below the 
general level, but the editing has been 
well done and there is not much to criti- 
cise. Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, on Fox-Hunting, is 
rather diffuse and sometimes obscure. Mr. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, in his paper on 
Coaching, quotes Washington Irving’s de- 
scription of a stage-coach driver in the 
halcyon days of the English mail-coach, 
and evidently thinks that Geoffrey Crayon 
was the name of the driver in question. 
Mr. J. Parmly Paret, in a paper on the 
Chronology of Lawn Tennis, refers to the 
Marylebone Cricket Club, “afterward so 
famous in cricket,’’ as having made a code 
of lawn-tennis rules in 1875. He is appar- 
ently not aware of the fact that the Mary- 
lebone Club had been “famous in cricket” 
for a century before 1875. Mr. Stephens 
refers to the America Cup race in 1876 as 
the second match, but it was really the 
third, in succession to the Cambria race 
of 1870 and the Livonia races of 1871. 

These are not important matters, how- 
ever, and the book can be warmly recom- 
mended as a valuable contribution to the 
history of sport in this country, and as be- 
ing likely to acquire additional value in 
the years to come on account of the per- 
sonal element to which we have referred. 








French Furniture and Decoration in the 
XVIII. Century. By Lady Dilke. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons; New York: 
Macmillan. 1901. Pp. xix, 260. 


As the volumes of this extraordinary 
series succeed one another, the student’s 
admiration must needs increase for the in- 
telligent view of the subject taken by the 
author, and her well-directed diligence. 
There is nowhere a set of books more 
worthy, each of the other, and all of a 
great and many-sided subject. There ap- 
peared, in 1884, an octavo volume devoted 
to the epoch of Louis XIV. and entitled 
‘Art in the Modern State.’ Then, after a 
lapse of fifteen years, appeared the first of 
the illustrated quartos—‘French Painters 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ which in its 
turn was succeeded by ‘French Architects 
and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century’ 
in 1900. Now, with only the lapse of one 
year, comes the present work, and it is to 
be followed by a final volume on the en- 
gravers and the draughtsmen of the time, 
the last-named class to include those de- 
signers of ornamental subjects whose work 
is known to us rather by prints from en- 
graved plates than by the existing works of 
decorative art themselves. 


The long pause between the appearance 
of the Louis XIV. book and those which 
deal with the successors of that great 
prince—the trivial and feeble kings in 
whose hands the royalty came to nothing— 
is to be accounted for in part by Lady 
Dilke’s frank confession in the preface to 
one of her later books, that ‘Art in the 
Modern State’ was not a commercial suc- 
cess. It is a simple octavo volume of no 
great pretensions and without illustrations, 
and the very moderate merit of the book on 
the ‘Renaissance of Art in France,’ pub- 
lished by this lady in 1879, when she was 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, may have acted as a 
deterrent to those who would perhaps have 
cared to study the not over-attractive lat- 
er book. It is to be granted, also, that in 
1888 the attention of the English art pub- 
lic had not been called to the essential 
merit of the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century work of the Continent of Europe. 
It was very much the fashion, in that re- 
mote period of thirteen years ago, to sniff 
at the Rococo and the Barocco as if they 
were one and the same, and to treat with 
contempt everything later than the Re- 
naissance proper. Books on these later 
styles, whether in painting, in sculpture, or 
in Gecoration in its more usual sense, are 
of the last fifteen years. Before that every- 
thing was Renaissance and Gothic; nor was 
there any break in the succession of books 
devoted to the earlier styles, nor any in- 
terposition of one dealing with what is 
commonly known as the Decadence. 

The present work is divided into thirteer 
chapters, each of which has its title (as 
chapter viii., Boucher and the Gobelins; 
chapter xi., Oeben, Riesener, Gouthiére), 
but these titles will not explain the sub- 
ject except to the well-informed student of 
the arts of the time. It may be better to 
say that the subject is treated in an al- 
most continuous narrative, beginning very 
properly with an analysis of those magnifi- 
cent rooms which still remain to us from 
the eighteenth century, and going on, 
through minor apartments and bedrooms 
and boudoirs whose exquisite panelling and 
painting have been removed and are per- 
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haps in museums, to the more portable 
works of art, such as painted panels, tapes- 
tries, and furniture. Thus, in chapter i., 
the Golden Gallery now forming part of the 
Bank of France, and the Hétel de Soubise, 
now occupied by the National Archives, 
are treated; and with them are compared 
the Hall of Hercules at Versailles, other 
rooms of almost equal importance still ex- 
isting, though perhaps in a mutilated state, 
and again other rooms which have been de- 
stroyed. Chapter ii. deals with Nicholas 
Pineau and the extraordinary work that he 
did in Potsdam in his earlier days and in 
Paris when he was older. This famous 
decorator is found in close connection with 
the architect Gilles Marie Oppenort (or 
Oppenord, as Lady Dilke writes it), whose 
name is associated so closely with the great 
Church of S. Sulpice in Paris. Chapter iii. 
deals with the wood-carvers who worked in 
Versailles and elsewhere; chapters iv. and 
v. with the work done especially for cer- 
tain great ladies of the French court, from 
Madame de Pompadour in earlier days to 
Marie Antoinette in the latest epoch; and 
here it may be mentioned that there is 
no very serious attempt at chronological 
sequence in the treatment of the subject— 
the general field of study is divided rather 
by the character of the product than by the 
epochs. Thus, in chapter xi. the reader 
finds himself occupied entirely with writ- 
ing-tables, corner cupbeards, commodes 
and their metal mountings; and the same 
subject is carried on through chapter xii. 
and chapter xiii., which last is entirely 
devoted to the puzzling question of Vernis- 
Martin. The chronological treatment may 
be found, however, within the limits of each 
chapter. There is, indeed, great clearness 
of statement, and it is easy, within each 
separate division of the work, for the care- 
ful reader to trace the evolution of style 
from 1715 to 1790, or even beyond that 
epoch, into the earlier beginnings of the 
curious Revolutionary style that we call 
after Napoleon’s brief Empire, which ended 
exactly with the century covered by this 
work. 1715—1815; that is the epoch of the 
French decadence of artistic style; but, as 
has been suggested above, the decadence of 
art is not Decay—it is Decline, and may 
be full of interest and even full of charm. 

Lady Dilke’s researches are of twofold 
character: she knows the books well and 
the unpublished records after a fashion, 
while, on the other hand, she knows the 
accessible works of art with a familiarity 
which is delightful to see. Her work is a 
labor of love in every sense of the word. 
It is quite evident that she cares for the 
beautiful designs themselves, for the deli- 
cate workmanship in which they are em- 
bodied and preserved, and for the still re- 
maining traditional art which was alive 
to permeate and inspire them all, and 
which is now lost, apparently for ever. 
Even a limited space may be strained to 
admit the following paragraph, which 
shows how rightly and independently this 
writer faces the painful question, What 
has become of the artistic spirit? 

“An example of this work [an exact ren- 
dering in tapestry of a portrait of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, painted by Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun] was selected by M. Félix 
Faure to be boastfully placed before 
the eyes of the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia when they visited the Elysée. His 
taste, which was, it is true, no worse than 


that of the average public, seems to have 
accurately gauged that of his imperial vis- 





itors. The pleasure expressed by the Em- 
press was so great that M. Jules Guiffrey, 
the head of the Gobelins Manufactory, was 
at once ordered by the President to set 
his workmen to the task of accurately 
reproducing the whole picture of which the 
portrait formed a part. As I write, I learn 
that this work, which it has taken three 
years’ labor to complete, is to be offered 
by the French Government to her Majesty 
on the occasion of the Russian New Year.” 


In the eighteenth century the artistic 
spirit still existed, strong and all-pervad- 
ing. If it went astray into vagaries and 
allowed fantasy to replace imaginative cre- 
ation, it showed its ability to recover, and 
that not once, but at several different 
epochs and in several different ways. The 
final achievement of creating, out of the 
overwrought style of 1750, the severe and 
restrained type introduced in later years 
of the reign, and named from the next 
sovereign, Louis Seize, showed what was 
still possible. The Revolutionary epoch 
succeeded, and traditional art came to an 
end, which is another way of saying that 
the old world with all that was good in it 
perished, and that we have been now, for 
a great part of the century, trying to make 
a new world, and that under the most un- 
toward conditions. 


Alfred Tennyson. By Andrew Lang. Dodd, 

Mead & Co, 1901. 

Mr. Lang’s ‘Tennyson,’ like its predeces- 
sors in this series of “Modern English 
Writers,” is not the ideal short biography, 
but it is, notwithstanding, a singularly 
characteristic and engaging essay. We do 
not expect that a brief life of a literary 
personage should exhibit the stirring epic 
quality, say, of Southey’s ‘Nelson.’ The 
literary career, especially when it is, as Mr. 
Lang thinks Tennyson’s was, “the normal 
type of what, in circumstances as fortunate 
as mortals may expect, the life and work 
of a modern poet ought to be,” is, as 
Browne has it, too devoid of “rubs, doub- 
lings, and wrenches” to afford the biogra- 
pher his best opportunity. Mr. Lang does 
not pretend to go back of the standard 
biography of the poet by his son; and one 
who has been an attentive reader of that 
work will find difficulty in forming an im- 
pression of the first Lord Tennyson 
grounded wholly upon Mr. Lang’s account 
of him. Neither does the chief interest of 
the volume lie in its wsthetic criticism of 
Tennyson's poetry. Its most notable sec- 
tions are the paragraphs in which Mr. 
Lang, with rather less than his usual dis- 
play of adventitious anecdote, pauses in 
his path to spar gayly with current popu- 
lar whimsies, or the chapters in which he 
assumes the role of special pleader in a 
tripartite dispute with Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison on the one hand, and certain cock- 
sure young critics on the other. 

The first four chapters, dealing with 
Tennyson's boyhood, youth, and earlier vol- 
umes of poetry, are largely excerpted from 
Lord Hallam Tennyson’s record. We may 
therefore pass them summarily by, pausing 
only to quote with hearty agreement an ob- 
servation which we find concerning the mo- 
tive of that derided poem “Love and Duty.” 
Says Mr. Lang: 


“Shall 
** ‘Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun?’ 


That this is the province of sin is a pret- 
ty popular modern moral. But honor is the 





better part, and here was a poet who had 
the courage to say so; though, to be sure, 
the words ring strange in an age when 


highly respectable matrons assure us that 
‘passion,’ like charity, covers a multt- 
tude of sins. ‘Love and Duty,’ we must 


admit, is ‘early Victorian.’ ’ 


But it is in his discussion of “In Me- 
moriam” that Mr. Lang comes most stout- 
ly to quarters with the advrocati Diaboli 
Matthew Arnold had said, after some faint 
praise, that Tennyson, alas! was not wn es- 
prit puissant. Mr. Harrison recently went 
further, and laid down the dictum that the 
much - admired religious philosophy of 
Tennyson was simply the now obsolete lati- 
tudinarianism of Maurice, Jowett, Kings 
ley, and Martineau perfectly phrased, and 
set to an exquisite melody of verse. And 
now, lastly, the poet of “In Memoriam’ 
has been decried or patronized by “other 
and younger critics who have attained to a 
cock-certain mood of negation.’ It is un- 
deniable, as Mr. Lang alleges, that a very 
considerable number of persons, ‘‘nourish- 
ed as on the milk of lions on the elevat- 
ing and strengthening doctrines of popu 
lar science, trained from childhood to fore 
go hope and attend evening lectures 

find Tennyson a weakling because 
he had hopes and fears concerning the ul 
timate renewal of what was more than 
half his life—his friendship.”’ With all 
these conflicting voices Mr. Lang joins is 
sue. He would be a bold man who should 
assume to arbitrate the final antinomy 
between mysticism and positivism, rea- 
son and faith, to which all such con- 
tentions are ultimately reducible; but we 
venture to believe that, so far as ob 
servable literary facts are concerned, Mr 
Lang has easily the best of the argu- 
ment. 

It is a common mistake to assume that 
if a man be by temperamental condition- 
ing a conservative humanist, working with 
in the lines of the alleged academic tra 
dition in literature, he is, therefore, nec- 
essarily lacking in mental energy and in- 
itiative. Serious students of English po- 
etry have long been aware that Tennyson 
did, in a sense, actually anticipate Dar 
win’s theory of evolution by fully ten 
years, and was, so far, un esprit puissant. 
Mr. Lang’s argument from dates in answer 
to Mr. Harrison's denial of this is perfect- 
ly sound and convincing. Only, it is best 
to remind Mr. Lang's reader that he wi'l 
do well to be on guard against attaching 
to this point too great importance. The 
truth is, that Tennyson was, as were Lu 
cretius and Virgil, Poe and Blake, in dif- 
ferent sort, a poetic mind of the type 
which finds in cosmic speculation a most 
congenial activity. Keenly sensitive to cur 
rents in the intellectual atmosphere, Ten- 
nyson saw and expressed the trend of the 
scientific speculation of his day even before 
the men of science were quite aware of it 
All this is obvious and trite enough, and 
demands little further attention. In de 
fending ‘“‘In Memoriam” from the civil leers 
of the younger school of critics, Mr. Lang 
judges wisely in laying the emphasis upon 
points more poetic than doctrinal. Sure- 
ly few honest and duly qualified readers 
of poetry will wish to controvert his belief 
that “to many ‘In Memoriam’ is almost a 
lifelong companion; we walk with Great 
Heart for our guide through the valley 
Perilous.” To many, such fame as this will 
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seem to spring from a certain puissance of 
spirit. 

In the chapter upon ‘The Idylls of the 
King,’’ Mr. Lang, while fully aware of the 
immense learning which has been massed 
upon the contrives to strike, for 
the purposes of his book, a happy mean be- 
tween historical and esthetic criticism. At 
a time when learned societies are pursuing 
allegories and ‘spiritual meanings’’ with 
unflagging zeal, it is refreshing to encoun- 
ter Mr. Tennyson's 
allegoric 


subject, 


Lang’s exposition of 


intention in the Idylls: 

‘an al- 
not to 
was 
did 
‘the 


“He had a spiritual conception, 
legory in the distance,’ an allegory 
be insisted upon though its presence 
to be felt. No longer, as in youth, 
Tennyson intend Merlin to symbolize 
sceptical understanding’ (as if one were 
to ‘break into blank the gospel’ of Herr 
Kant), or poor Guinevere to stand for the 
blessed Reformation, or the Tabie Round 
for liberal institutions. There was 
only a ‘parabolic drift’ in the intention. 

: The Idylls ought to be read (and the 
right readers never dream of doing any- 
thing else) as romantic poems, just like 
Browning's ‘Childe Roland,’ in which the 
wrong readers (the members of the Brown- 
ing Society) sought for mystic mountains 
and marvels. Yet Tennyson had his own 
interpretation, ‘a dream of man coming in- 
to practical life and ruined by one sin.’ 
That was his interpretation, or ‘allegory in 


the distance.’ ’ 
It cannot be admitted that Mr. Lang 
has said anything definitive concerning 


Tennyson’s poetic art. In writing of poems 


on classical themes such as ‘‘Lucrettus”’ 
and the matchless lines ‘‘To Virgil,” he is 
often happy in his comments; and many 
passing appreciations are very felicitously 
phrased, as, for example, when it is said 


idle 
read, 


that tears,’ is far beyond 
praise it like a thing 
that has always existed in a world of poetic 


‘Tears, 
once seems 
archetypes, and has now been not so much 


composed as discovered and revealed.”’ But 


in general the criticism is in Mr. Lang’s 
usual manner—empirical, allusive, pic- 
turesque, suggestive rather than system- 
atic; translucent rather than transparent. 
The book, indeed, comes no nearer to the 
ideal literary study than it does to the 


ideal short biography. Its value lies in its 
on a phase of Tennyson's 
a man and as a poet too often 
union of 
an imaginative, 
with an unswery- 


timely insistence 
character a 
deprecated—his 
heart, 


temperament, 


overlooked or a 


passionate poet's 


humanisti 
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ing adherence to the things which are 
“founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure.” 
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Young Republic, 2 vols. ‘Inomas Y. Crowell & 
Ce. 

Bryant, Marguerite, wad Princess Cynthia. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.2 

Burton, R. F. Wand + in Three Continents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Puttercup Farm. London: Ernest Nister; New 
York . P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Calkins, Mary W. An Introduction to Psychology. 
Macmillan, $2. 

Cust, R. H . The Pavement Masters of Siena, 
London: icorge Bell & Sons; New York: Mac- 
millan, 

Dabney, J. The Musical Basis of Verse. Long- 
mans, Green & Oo. $1.60. 

Dyson, Edward. The Gold Stealers. Longmans, 
Gireen & Co, $1.50 

Farle, Alice M. Old-Time Gardens. Maemillan. 

Fairlie, J. A. Municipal Administration. Mac- 
millan. 

Ford, J. D. M. <A Spanish Anthology. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

Gilbert, C. B., and Harris, Ada V. Graded List 


of Poems and Stories. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Gilson, R. R. When Leve Is Young. Harpers. 

Godkin, G. 8. The Monastery of San Marco. Lon- 
don: J. M. De ‘nt & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.2 

Gosse, sedmund. Hypolympia; or, The Gods in the 
teland. London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Green, B. &. Shakespeare and Goethe on Gresham's 
Law and the Single Gold Standard. Dalton 
(Ga.): Published by the Author. 25c. 

Hall, Joseph. King Horn: A — English Ro- 
mance, Henry Frowde. 3 

Havergal, F. R. Bells Ae ross se Snow. London: 
Ernest Nister; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents. 

Henley, W. E. Hawthorn and Lavender. Harpers. 

Holland, Bernard. Imperium et Libertas: A Study 
in History and Polities, London: Edward Ar- 
nold; New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4. 

Hyde, H. M, one Forty-Two. Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & (« 

Hyne, Cuteliffe. The Derelict. Lewis, Scribner 
& Co, $1.50. 

Jackson, Gabrielle E. The Colburn Prize, J. F. 
Taylor & Co, & 

Johnston, H. P. Nathan Hale: Biography and 
Memorials. Privately printed (Box 26, Madison 


Square}, $5 


Kenny, C. 3. "A Selection of Cases Illustrative of 
English Criminal Law. London: © Clay & 
Sons; New York: Maemillan. $3. 

Lincoln, F. S. An Indiana Girl, Washington: 
The Neale Pub. Co, 

Longfellow, H, W. <A Psalm of Life. London: 
Ernest Nister; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
ho cents. 

Longfellow, H. W. Evangeline. London: Ernest 
Nister; New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. ‘ 

Lovett, Eva The Billy Storics. J. F. Taylor & 
t®. si. 

Mack, a E. <All Around the Clock. London: 
Ernest Nister; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
$1.25. 








Macnaughtan, S. The Fortune of Christina M’Nab. 


D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
Mahan, A. T. Types of Naval Officers, Drawn 
from the History of the British Navy. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co, $2.50. 
Meisterbilder furs Deutsche Haus, Blatter 13, 14, 


5, 16, 18, and 19. Munich: O. W. Callwey. 
Newman, J. H. Lead, Kindly Light. London: 
Ernest Nister; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


50 cents. 
Nicholson, J. S. Principles of Political Economy, 


Vol. fil... Books 4 and 5. Maemillan. 

Quigley, Dorothy. Two of the Best. E, P. Dutton 
& Co. -20. 

Paget, a _—— and Letters. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Paine, A. B. The “Great W hite Way. J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co. $1.50. 

Rankin, Reginald. The Marquis d’Argenson and 


Richard If, Longmans, Green & Co, 


4.25. 
Appleton & 


Robert.on, Morgan. Shipmates. D. 
Co 

Rob'ns, Edward. <A Boy in Early Virginia. TPhila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. 

Rose gger, Peter _ God Seeker. G. P. Put- 
bam’s Sons. $1.5 

Royee, Josiah. The World and the Individual. 
Second series. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Russell, T. W. Ireland and the Empire. London: 
my ant Richards; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
2.00 

Saintsbury, George. The Earlier Renaissance, 


{Pesiods of European Literature.) Scribners, 
$1.50. 
Sangster, Margaret E. Winsome Womanhood. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50. 


Santayana, George. <A Hermit of Oarmel, and 
Other Poems. _ Seribners. 1.25. 

Sayce. A. H. The First Book of Moses, Called 
Genesis, (Temple Bible.) London: J. M. Dent 
& Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 406 
cents. 

Sendder, Horace E. James Russ-ll Lowell. 2 
vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Search, P, W. An Ideal Sebool. (International 


Education Series.) D. Appleton & Co. $1.20. 


Shelton, Jane de F. The Salt-Box House. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Smith, F B. The Real Latin Quarter. Funk & 


Wagnalls Co. 

Oats. J. R. The Soul at Arms, and Other Poems. 
Cambridgeport (Mass.): Hezlitt & Seaward. 

Smith, Nicholas. Hymns Historically Famous. 
Chicago: Advance Pub. Co. $1.25. 

Smith, Sidney. Wit and Wisceom. (Remarque 
edition.) Hl, M. Caidwell Co. 75 cents. 

Smith. V. A. Asoka. (Rulers of India.) 
Frowde. 

Sosse, Lorenzo. In the Realms of Gold: A Book 

f Verse. San Francisco: D. P. Elder & Morgan 


Shepard. $1, 
The Fickle Wheel. 
Co 


Henry 





Stephenson, H. T. Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merril! " 

Street, Ida M. Ruskin's Principles of Art 
ecism, Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
Strutt, E. C. Fra Ftlippo Lfppi. London: 
Bell & Sons: New York: Macmillan. $5. 


OCriti- 


George 


Sumicbrast,. F, C. de. The Works of Théophile 
Gautier, Vols. XI. and XII. George D. Sprovl. 
Thackeray, W. M. Stray Papers. Edited by Lewis 
Melville, Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 

Co. $2 

The Life of an Elephant. Edwin 8S. Gorham. 
$1.25. 

The Ordeal of Elizabeth. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
$1.50, 

The Works of Charles Dickens, Vols. XIX., bo am 


and XXI. (Authentie Edition.) London: Chap- 
man & Hall: New York: Scribners. 

The Works of Tobias Smollett. 12 yols. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co.; New York: Scribners, 
$30. 

Thomas, J. W. Intuitive Suggestion. Longmans, 
Green & Co, $1.50, 

Trollope, Anthony, Barchester Towers. John 
Lane. 50 cents. 

Welch, G. T. An Age Hence, and Other Poems. 
Peter Eckler. 

Welsh, R. E. D'Arcy’s ad Ideas of our Lord. 
A. C. <a aha 6) cer 

Weyman, 8S. Count Headed. Longmans, 
Green & Co, "$1.5 fd 

Wheeler, on The Baby: His Care and 
Training. Harpers. 











It is seldom that the high literary authorities 


in Kngland are so unanimous about the work 
of a new author as they are about Mrs, Rhys’s 
The Wootny of Sheila® The Spectator Bays: ‘It 
breathes out a fresher, purer atmosphere than 
ix the fashion of modern authors,” The Athe- 
new says: “We have rarely read a book 
which reproduces so delightfully the charm 
and fascination of the Irish charaeter.” The 


‘a charming story,” 
is as Wipsome @ fairy 
The Literary 


lay Leview calle it 
and adda: “The heroine 


as ever Irish tale-teller created,” 


Salu 


World says: “It ia full of human interest and 
dramatic power.” 
Hienry Holt & Co 12mo. £1.00 


KF. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
420 Sth Ave., bet. 48th and 30th Sts, New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agenta for the leading 
Varies publishers; Tauchuitz'’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and satin Classics CUatelogues of stock 
suailedon demand New bvoks recéived from Paris and 


Leipzig as soon as issu i. 








SPANISH 
ITALIAN 
FRENCH 


A miscellaneous selection of romance and drama 
by the modern writers of above nationalities 


SALE AT REDUCTION 
FROM NOW TO JAN, 18T. 


! Please Come and Inspect! 


JOHN LANE, 67 5th Ave., N.Y. 











BOOKS 
T 


| When omes A ytd ask for 
A | 
LIBERAL 


wWhididever” you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 

Before buying houks write for quotations, An as- 
sortment of catalogues cnd epectal silps of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 

FP. E. penrshicial Books. 

23 W. 42p Sr. - + NEW YORK, 

( Mention this advertisement and recetve a discount.) 








The Ordeal of 
Elizabeth 


One of the most vivid pictures of modern 
society that has been painted in years, 
Ornamental Cloth, gut top, $1.50, 


J. €. TAYLOR @ CO., New York 


FRENCH 
HOOKS 


RENTANOS 
UNION SQUARE, New York 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





Mary Rich, Countess of 
Warwick 
(1625-1678) 

Her Family and Friends 
By C. FELL SMITH. With 7 Photogravure 
Portraits and other illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

*,* This work is based upon a large mass of auto- 
biographical material hitherto unpublished. The 
Countess was intimate with the Duchess of York, 
Lord Clarendon, Bishop Burnet, and many others, 
while her house became a rallying-point for all the 
Puritan clergy of the time. The beak is illustrated 
by portraits from the collection of the Ear! of Cork 
at Marsten, the Earl of Leicester at Holkham, and 
from other collections, pubiic and private, and also 


with three original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. 
J. Walter West, A.R.W. 8. 


The Life of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 


Author of “A History of British India,’’ 
“The Annals of Rural Bengal,” etc. By 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., Late of H. 
M. India Civil Service. With Portraits (2 
in Photogravure) and other IIlustrations 
8vo, cloth, pp. xv-496, $§.40 net. Post- 
age additional. [Just Ready. 


The Life of Lord Russell 


of Killowen 
Lord Chief Justice of England 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, author of “The 
Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.’ With 
Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50. [December 10. 
The late Lord Chief Justice of England was well 
known in America, having twice visited the United 
States. He will be special Re remembered in connec- 


tion with his work on the Bering Sea, Venezuela, and 
Parnell Commissions. 


Dreams 
and Their Meanings : 


With many Accounts of Experiences sent by 
Correspondents, and two Chapters, con- 
tributed mainly from the Journals of the 
Psychical Research Society, on Telepathic 
and Premonitory Dreams. By HORACE C. 
HUTCHINSON. 8vo, cloth, 322 pages, $3.40 
net. By mail, $3.55. [Just Ready 

*t", This book is a review of the different theories 
and speculations on dreams from different points of 
view and in different phases of culture; with much 
curious correspondence sent to the writer to aid his 
attempt at discovering the common causes of the 
most recognized dreams—such as the “falling” and 
the “flying” dream, the dream “of inadequate cloth,” 


etc., together with two chapters on premonitory 
dreams. 


A Winter Pilgrimage 


Being an Account of Traveis Through Pales- 
tine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, Under- 
taken in the Year 1900. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 31 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Demy 
8vo, 363 pages, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 











New Fiction 





STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL 


A Romance of the Court of France 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “A Gen- 
tleman of France,” “ Under the Red Robe,” 
“The Castle Inn,’ ete. Crown, 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. [Just Ready. 


“Mr. Weyman’s really thrilling novel.”—-¥. F. 
Tribune. 


EDNA LYALL. 
In Spite of All 


A Romance of Cavalier and Puritan During 
the Civil War. By EDNALYALL, author 
of “Donovan,” “Doreen,” “Hope the 
Hermit,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Theromance .. . the familiar one of a Royal- 
ist maiden and a Puritan lover who espoused the 
cause ofthe people. . . . is of deep interest and 
the story thrills with the excitement of conflicts and 
adventures, mingled with the gentle influences of 


Sor 
“The book is pleasing in all respects, and the 


story is ay ey weli told, holding interest to 
the end.”—Zvery Hvening, Wumington, Del. 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
Cynthia’s Way 


A Story by Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, author of 

“ The Inner Shrine,” “The Grasshoppers,’’ 

etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* An interesting story of the experiences of an 
English girl of good breeding, who, for the sake of 
adventure, took service as a governess in a middle. 
class family inGermany. There is, of course, a ro. 
mance in the tale which ends happtiy for all con. 
cerned. 


M. E. COLERIDGE. 
The Fiery Dawn: 


A Novel. By M. E. COLERIDGE, author of 
‘“‘The King with Two Faces,’ “ Non 
Sequitur,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Is steeped from end to end inthe magic atmos 
phere of enchantment. The story, ina word, has the 
glamour of a very beautiful and brilliant dream. 
i. te ves o heres ae which promotes 38 
Coleridge to choose nee in the early ‘thirties’ for 
her scene, and that singularity romanti: per age, 


Books for Young People 
The Violet Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 plates 
in color and numerous other full-page 
and text illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.75. 

This isa new collection of Fairy Stortes in_con- 
tinuation of the series of which “The Biue Fairy 
Book ” was the initial vo ume. A new feature in this 
yours book is found tn the original drawings in color 
» 


y Mr. Ford, which have been added to the biack- 
and-white pletures usually provided 


The Open-Air Boy 
By G, M. A. Hewett, M.A., of Winchester 

College. With 37 Illustrations by Morris 

Williams and 4 in color by T. B. Stoney. 

12mo, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: I. Angling Made Easy —Il. Birds and 
Their Nests—III. Butterflies for Boys—IV. And 
Moths—V. Sw ag Rearing—VI Ali Kinds of 
Peta—-VIl. Ratt ng. Rabbiting, and the like—{X. 

n 


Cooking and the e Arte—X. The Young Cam- 
paigner. 





Sea Fights 


and Adventures 
Described by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON. With 
32 Illustrations and 7 Maps and Plans. 


12mo, $2.00. 


The stories here told may be accepted as strictly 
true, though different and highly embellished ver 
sions of some of them may be known to the readers. 
It has been the author’s endeavor to avoid all exag- 
geration; and, wherever ft has bsen possible, the nar- 
rative is based on the relations of both the com- 
batants. 


Flower Legends 
For Children 


By HILDA Murray. Pictured by J. S. 
Eland. With numerous colored and other 
illustrations. Oblong 4to, boards, $3.00. 


The Golliwogg’s 
Auto-Go-Cart 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. Upton. 
With verses by BerTHA Upton. Oblong 
4to, boards. $1.§0 net; by mail, $1.65. 


“The startling realitiesof the ‘Golliwog’ and the 
grotesque attitudes of his feminine retainers, to say 
nothing of the entertaining doggere! upon which the 

ictares are threaded, will exert an almost inex- 

ustible influence for the entertainment of four 
years old and five. For absolute individuality and 





the Duchesse de Berri, for hercentral figure .. . 
following in its essential outlines the course of the 
historical narrative, from the Duchess’s sojourn at 
Massa—where the plot of the invasion took shape— 
to her capture and imprisonment at Nantes, Miss 
Coleridge introduces many of the historic worthies 
of La Vendée, de Charette, the de la Roberies, Cathe- 
Mneau, de Masnard.”—Spectator. 


EDWARD DYSON. 


The Gold-Stealers: 
A Story of Waddy 


By EpwarD Dyson, author of “ Below and 
on Top,” etc. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* A story of life in Australia with a good deal of 
human nature and fresh local color, the time being 
the early days of the Victorian settiements. 





tY of charms there is no one to compare to the 
7. black ‘Golliwog’ and his Dutch doll friends.” — 
rary Worid (Boston). 


Clean Peter and the 
Children of Grubbylea 


By OTTILIA ADELBORG, Translated from the 
Swedish by Ada Wallas. With 24 pages 
in color. Oblong 4to, $1.25. 


Wonders in Monsterland 


Adventures with some of the Animals 
which inhabited the Earth Thou- 
sands of Years Ago. 

By E. D. CUMING, author of “ With the 
Jungle Folks,” etc. With 52 Illustrations 
(4 in color) by J. A. Shepherd. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. [ Ready Dee. 10 
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JAMES 


“The great American book of the season.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


RUSSELL LOWELL 


Ki Biography 
By HORACE ELISHA SCUDDER 


With Portraits and other Illustrations and a full Bibliography. 


In two vols., crown 8vo, $3.50, met; postage, 29 cents. 





“An enthusiastic, earnest, and readable account of one of the 
notable Americans of our time.’’ —WN. Y. Tribune. 


“ The volumes amply justify the interest evinced in them. They 
are a delightful complement to New England literature and breathe 
a pride in American ideals that is throughout as interesting as it is 
elevating.” —N,. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“Mr. Scudder has an intimate knowledge of his subject and 
he has the taste, the tact,and the sympathy of an accomplished 
man of letters.’’ —N. Y. Sun. 


“The authoritative biography of a somewhat baffling per- 
sonality.” —N. Y. Herald. 


COMMENT OF THE PRESS. 





“The most important biographical work of the year. . ; 
It is one of those rare literary products that are destined to out- 
live their own day and generation. A painstaking, sym- 
pathetic, scholarly, yet spirited biography.’’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“ In these two pleasant volumes we get for the first time a clear 
idea of the man and of the things which made him. . . . In 
the preparation of these admirable volumes Mr. Scudder has laid 
readers under great obligations.” —Boston Transcript. 


“It is a complete presentment of the man in his various as- 
pects and helps to a better understanding and fuller appreciation 
of him,” —St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
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For sale at all bookstores, or sent direct by the Publishers, 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York. 














By JAMES M. LUDLOW 


Author ¥ “ THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES” 


DEBORAH 


A TALE of THE TIMES of JUDAS MACCABAEUS 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


“A REVELATION ONLY TOO LONG DELAYED” 


*“ A vivid story, well told. Purein 
tone and uplifting in thought.....A 
veritable oasis, Deborah is one of 
the most beautiful cheracters of 
present day fiction.”— Washington 


“A master’s use of historic im- 
agination, Characters are here 
with fibre like Shakespere’s best. 
The ambition of Deborah is as dar- 
ind as that of Macheth.”—Book 


News. Star. 


FLEMING H. REVELL 





COMPANY ...Publishers 


CRO86O8 80/88 0088007 


BOOKS FOR XMAS 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED A 
LIST OF THEM. IT COM- 
PRISES BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 
OF SELECTED ITEMS OF SPE- 
CIAL VALUE AND INTEREST 
FOR THE SEASON FROM ONE 
OF THE MOST EX‘ENSIVE 
GATHERINGS OF CHOICE 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BOOKS EVER SHOWN IN THIS 
COUNTRY. NO BOOK LOVER 
CAN AFFORD TO MISS SEND- 
ING FORACOPY. ONE WILL 
BE MAILED TO YOU FREE. 








Prices 














Novels. 


GERIIAN 
OOKSaT| |" 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 
Tepcharey a Woripent Dickens’ a and fe s 
44 b: ae a a poi and only Wt Thich thtek, Bound in 


ia NELSON § SONS, 


301 
Washington 
Street 
Opp. “Old South” 
Church 
BOSTON 
OO008 008 00800808 O08 
OXFORD BARS 
B PRor. H. S. OSBORN, LL. 
WESTERN ASIA, Heat sins rane. 
allrecent iscoveries,and 
BOVE AND fetes. Sn es 





m over la! 
rooms. Special terms forthe maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


To GIR.LS volume of 


on receipt of price 














aRION SQUARE. Nos on 











LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard pa age and Prench Authors. 


On receipt peewee of paper, type, 
illustration band binding wil will be 
ENIGHT & RHOWN, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 





plain-spoken letters by Hetorsr E. 
Hersry, of the famous school 
for girls in Boston. $1.00 net. 

mal a 
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SEEN IN GERMANY | 


RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


With 56 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and from drawings 
by George Varian. 


“This is the modern form of 
the book of travels, bright as 
electricity, full of popular practi- 
cal information, as simple and 
straightforward as a personal let- 
ha It is auselr good reading 

eople who have never 
ral led in the Fatherland and 
for those who know more or less 
of the Kaiser’s dominions.” 

—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


Price, $2.00 net, postpaid, $2.15. 


M’CLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., J 











PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








Studies of French 
Criminals of the 
19th Century 


By H. B. IRVING. 


A fascinating study in criminology by the 
talented son of Sir Henry Irving, and author 
of’* The Life and Times of Judge Jeffreys.” 


Sv0, Cloth $ : ° . $2. 50 


To Buyers of Choice Books ! 


5. UW. Bouton, 


10 West 28tb Street 


Bnvites the attention of collectors of 
tare and choice books to bis unrivaled 
stock, embracing Standard, Fine Art 
and | Uustrated Works, Early Print=- 
ed Books, Wiluminated Adissals and 
{Bss. Books illustrated by Crutk=- 
sbank, Leech, Pbi3 and Rowlandgon. 
Ertra @lustrated) Books and choice 
Bindings by the most famous English 
and foreign workmen. 
































uropean Maps fl BRENTANOS 
and Guide Books |UN'ION square} 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | S224,‘ cus 


logue. Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 








Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ‘Bicycling Notes for Touriste Abroad."’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly, 
Boston— Liver pool—London. 
Immense new steamers. First Cabin, $40, $45, 


wu ard s, depending on steamer. ' *Winifredian,” 
Deo il “Philadelphian,” " Dee. 18; “* Lancastrian,” 
09 s, * Devonian.’ * Jan 1; * Kin stonian,"’ to 
London , Dec. 17; “Iberian,” to London, Dec. 28 
P, 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents. 


11g State Street, ‘Beaten 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS BOOK 4 


A LILY 
or = 
FRANCE 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 


Price $1.10 Net. Postpaid $1.25. 
One of the most popular books of the season. 
For Sale by ALL BOOKSELLERS. Published by 


The Griffith and Rowland Press ° 


1420 CHESTNVT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


9333555 5555555 535 FN 
By RALPH CONNOR 


MAN FROM 
: GLENGARRY 


**‘As straight as a pine, as sweet as a balsam, as sound as a 
white oak.” The Interior. 


12mo, Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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5 ’ WE BSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 
A "A Dictionary of English, } Biography, Geography, 


NEW EDITION. 25, 000 Peres. 
Prepared under the of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Pilates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. | 
5000 Iliustrations. 


| | Refiabte An Ideal Christmas Present firnst’* 


* Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in ctl second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler 
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Financial. 
Vo | 
Speculation 
| 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
and handsome income. We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers. 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 


BOS YOR A 


£.H. GAY & Co. 





ARE YOU 
menses a new location or to increase your present 
acilities of manufacturing? If so 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


offers = that chance. It is rapi4ly being recognized as 
the Philadelphia of the West any of Milwaukee’s 
manufacturers have their offices in Chicago. Goods 
ordered by Phone or Wire as late as six o’clock in the 
evening are pee at the doors of the Chicago mer- 
chants as early as six o'clock next morning. Come and 
sce for yourself. It is one of the handsomest residence 
elties of this country. It is the city of homes. 
Correspondence solicited. 
BENJ. M. WEIL SONS & CO., 
Rea! Estate and Investment Brokers. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The present condition of Kansas City exactly suita- 
ble for purchase of city eeeer- rices of to-day 
ruarantee appreciable increase. There is no surer city 
n the United States for investors to make money in 
real estate, We have been identified with the real-estate 
interests of this city during tts steadily healthy growth 
and would like to tell a few Eastern investors how 
others have made money here, and how any one with a 
reasonably unprejudiced mind can do the same. 

Choice loans on hand for sale at 5 and 6 per cent. in- 
terest. 

Our responsibliity is unquestioned. 


Thayer-Moore Brokerage Co. 


SECURITY FIRST, 
Profit the Next Consideration 


Our experience in and near Duluth as 


Real Estate and Loan Agents 


should make our judgment worth something to you 
when considering a conservative Investment. 


W. M. PRINDLE & CoO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
asthe wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 











we es ane on a J of bape and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa, also mexs 
collections and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT ee Credits avaliable in all parte of 
e world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


Pueblo, Colo. 


Is becoming the Pittsburg of the West. Percentage of 
population employed in profitable production largest of 
any Western city. Superior in climate and commercial 
promise. My specialty the care of properties and mak- 
ing investments for non-residents. Home, Eastern, and 
Foreign references. 


Established in 1879. 
CHARLES C. STEIN, Pueblo, Colo. 


GEORGE AND COMPANY, 


Investment Securities, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Invite investigation of their methods of conserving 
the interests of investors. 

A successful record in the selection of income-bear- 
ing securities for Eastern clients. 

xceptional facilities for pasting funds in substantial 

productive business properties. 

Refer to United States National Bank, Omaha, and to 
a representative list of satisfied Eastern customers. 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of propert 
values in Minneapolis. Am in a position to give you the 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
security and fair yorcomage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors everywhere ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


_____ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you consider an opportunity to secure @ per- 
manent annual income by investing your surplus capi- 
tal in such sums‘as you might desire? If, moreover 
you were afforded perfect security and the assurance of 
pet than the average interest or dividends, would you 

nyest ? 

If so, we simply ask you to investigate the proposition 
offered by the 


Isthmus Plantation Association 
of Mexico. 


Full particulars will be mailed you upon request. 
C. M. KENDALL, Gen’l Agent, 414-417 First Nation- 
al Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lenroot & Jerrard 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., 


CAREFUL MANAGERS OF 
REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
INTERESTS, 


Have facilities for handling a few select accounts for 
investors who appreciate skill and conservatism in se- 
lection and administration. 

















PUVLFORD, How @Co. 


Mortgage Loans and 
Municipal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
Bast, also Banks of Duluth. 


New York Security & Trust Co., Correspondents. 


Notice to Creditors and Note-Holders of The 
People’s National Bank of Pulaski, Teannessee 


The People’s National Bank of Pulaski, Tennessee, 
ted at 1, in the State o1 T will begin 





All ee peers Pog | 
sie cetere hae sat ted ager 


“Detober He tOOl.  N. A CROCKETT, Cashier. 





A Charming Book for Present- 
ation Purposes. 


MARY, 


Ghe Queen of the 
House of David. 


THE STORY OF HER LIFE, by 
Rev. A. STEWART WALSH, D.D. 
With an introduction by Rev. T. 
DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Sixty Full-page Illustrations from 
‘the most celebrated 
paintings. 


Endorsed by the press and pulpit and a host 
of competent critics. 


Royal 12mo, cloth, 624 pages. 
Price, prepaid, $2. 





Send for sample pages. Complete Cata- 
logue mailed upon request. 


HURST & Co., 


Publishers, 
135 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Fananczal. 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have for many years demonstrated to a large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Estate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates, Property 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and efficfently a few more 
Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the his- 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Denver, Colorado. 


Our earnest conviction is that this is the time to pur- 
chase selected property in Denver. The underlying fac- 
tors which go to make permanent prosperity are con- 
spicuously present all over this section, and Denver's 
real estate will never again be purchasable at such at- 
tractive prices Let us submit facts by correspondence 


WHIPPLE & REYNOLDS, 


Boston Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
The care of property for non-residents a specialty. 
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FOUNDED BY E LITTELL IN 1844 


Captain Mahan’s New Book T Hi i L I VI N G 7. G 3 


vy Mag 


j ypes of Tue Livinc AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature and 
ches, fiction, 


reprints without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sket 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects 


ee ece from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines, and reviews, and literary and 
ava scientific weekly journals. 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1902 

















e To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the vear 1902 there wil! be 
1cé rs FREE sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 
§ for the four months September, October, Novernber and December, 1901 
m SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
With Some Remarks on the Develop- 
edit. 2 Maal Wellire, Der- SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS 
. 1 
ing the 18th Century, THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 13% BROMFIELO STREET, BOSTON 
soe see ' 
CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN RARE PRINTS, ge ELLIS & ELVEY, 
sé ° ” Jealers in Old d Ra jook nd MSS 
Author of ‘ The Life of Nelson, XVL & XVIL Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. | ¢ 474 LOGUE 07 just published, fully illustrated, 
"ae Influence of Sea Power Illustrated Catalogues sent free on » pplication. | and sent post free on application 
Upon History,” Ete. HENRY T. COATES & Cco., Rare atone. Berty Printed Books, Illuminated Manu 
ins Dhematedinitey Miata 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | “Sj New noNnD STREET. LONDON. ENG. 
8vo Crown. 
Price $2.50 net; $2.68 postpaid. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN, author of “Ex- 
otics and Retrospectives,’ “In 
; Ghostly Japan,” “ Shadowings,’’ 
4 4) 


etc. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.73. 


More than any other writer Lafcadio Hearn / 
catches the charm, the daintiness and the beauty 
of Japanese life. —Chicago Record- Herald. 


, EQUITABLE 


IN Wi7s 


ao? @: 





LITTLE 
MASTERPIECES 


By ALPHONSE DauDET. Comprising 
“ Letters from My Mill’? and “Mon- 
day Tales.’’ Illustrated. 2 vols., 


16mo, in box, $2.50. ¥ 
The two volumes will far better repay reading Nv ===" 


toe : ae the great mass of recent seston — y YY) | AC HRIST M: ) 


MAIDS AND V7 a 
MATRONS OF ln Sw’ J of a Government Bond for $10,000 
NEW FRANCE | \ Z| would please your wife,wouldn’t 1 ?— 





A series of historical sketches by Ww Ay |t would please you. too, to be able to 
MaRY SIFTON PEPPER, portraying CS We 2 : i. 

the lives of the pioneer women of \En4 give rt — but perhaps you can't 

Canada. Half-tone _ illustrations. WA Vv ae fw ; 

12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid, ' iOu Cdn, nowever-— if you are if good 
i ok one health— make aninvestment that will sive 


Important from a historical standpoint and as 
a narrative entertaining and fullof charm and 
interest.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DEAFNESS AND 
CHEERFULNESS 


“An Unconventional Sermon,” By Yj 

; Rev. A. W. JACKSON, author of S / | SEND 10- DAY 
j “ James Martineau: A Biography ‘\ ( —_ 
: and a Study.’’ 16mo, $1.00, net. 


your wife—in the event of your death—an 





absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 


interest. Or the Bond will become your 


PR a se a unhearing, will be_bet- . Li baa WUITABLE LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ter for his (Mr. Jackson's) book New York SG 7 Dept. No. 82. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Times. Lg / Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold 
Bonds. Base figures on a block of § 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., | years of age. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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MacDonald, Holiday 
Heyward Co. Publications 


SUCCESSORS TO 
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WILLIAM MOIR. The Bastille Reaitered Trade Mark 
By CAPT. (HON.) D. BINGHAM. With a il li d 
preface by James Breck Perkins. A fasci- 0 | a 
Elegant Selection of nating history of the Bastille, of unusual his- 
toric value. The volumes are exceedingly 


rich in historical portraits and scenes, being e 
illustrated with 35 photogravures. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, full gold side and 

9 back, with cloth pockets in box, $5.00. 

a mates tae aaa gilt top, head band 

and marker, $10.00. 
PEARLS, and other De luxe edition, limited to 150 numbered $ 3.00 to $12 00 a Dozen. 
s 


sets, bound in vellum, net $12.00, 






































i Our vast and perhaps unequalled 
Rich Jewelry. Mary, Queen of Scots assortment of Holiday Handker- 
and Who Wrote the Casket Letters chiefs is Bow read . It includes 
Headquarters for American every desirable kind for men, wo- 
and Swiss By SAMUEL COWAN, J. P. Illustrated men, and children—all of abso- 
with Photogravures from portraits. Two lutely pure linen. 
Ww h “the fortheoming work gives a history of the We make up especially for gifts, 
atches. fe and Reign of the Jucn, of Seots trom 1) 1 oxes containing one dozen as- 
death. sorted Lace trimmed and Mov 
Clocks and Masonic ; broidered Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, 
Memoirs of the Duke at $3.00, $6.00, $9.00 and $12.00 
Charms and Pins. £ Saint-S; a dozen. All choice goods, care- 
of Saint-Simon fully selected and no two patterns 
alike. 
26 West Twenty-third Street, JOHN. "With a, pretace by James Breck Per- For men we make up boxes of 
; kins. Sixteen hundred es, with index. one dozen initial or lain hem- 
NEW YORK | peed volumes, 12mo, $6. Three quarter bs . p 

: ee ae tecaiels os setae att stitched Handkerchiefs at the same 
|] reign of Louis XIV. and of the Regency of prices, The $3.00 a dozen Hand- 
a this nnanaaninincecgine ak th ee kerchiefs are full size and of ex- 

cellent quality for general use. 

Ohe Court and Reign Mail orders have prompt attention. 


+‘ The Linen Store.”’ 


23 YEARS of Francis the First 
di James McCutcheon & Co., 
By JULIA PARDOE. With a preface b 14 West 23d St., New York. 


the Standard of 
Adolphe Cohn. Twelve hundred pages. with 


Exc ellenc e index. Three volumes, 12mo, $4.50. Three- 
quarter Levant, $9.00, 

This is the most elaborate history of Fran- 
cis I., King of France, in existence. 


American Authors 
and Their Homes nol 
With Introduction by FRANCIS WHITING 
HALSEY. With illustrations of their libra- 
ONLY TRUE ge, Ramee, etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net C snstable KK, 
































SANITARY UNDERWEAR “Three. uarter Levant, head band and mark- ; F h 
4 Wd ee er, net, $2.50, . a 
“The book is a t h f inf : M nisnings. 
ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS inns, ianawanting dialenen, aid aciiamatal rem ens *ur M 





iniscences, and the lovers of good books all 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE thank Mr. Haleey. Neckwear. 
English Squares, Knots, Four-in-Hands, Ties and Bows 
j 16 West 23d Street ee Mufflers and Silk Handkerchtefs, 
NEW York: (155-157 Broad way By theWatersof Sicily Collars, Cuffs and Braces. 
| BROOKLYN: 604 Fulton Street Dress Shirts, Night Shirts, and Flannel Hunting Shirts, 








BOSTON: 230-242 Boylston Street e to Measure and Ready to Wear. 

PHILADELPHIA: 024 Chestnut Street A book of travel by NORMA LORIMER. " 

CHICAGO: 42 State Street 12mo, 350 pages. Illustrated with 17 repro- Pajamas. 

ductions from photogrepte. Colored frontis- 

Agents in all Principal Cities piece, cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.75. In-Door Gowns, Jackets and Bath Robes. 

“The book cannot fail to be a treasure- 

trove, made more valuable and more delight- Gloves. 

ful by its illustrations.”—New York Times. 








Courvoisier, Fownes, Dent Gloves, 
Coachmen’s Fur Gloves, Collars and Capes. 





Beautifully Lilustrated Booklet Mailed 


ree on Application Automobile Gauntlets. 
Glut ts ap ‘ gh ee College and Sweaters. 
~ cars, || JAMES POTT & COMPANY |] »Struarwanuisare. 


t dicts a. PUBLISHERS, Broadovay A 4 9th ét. 






Unlike all \ Ask Grocers, NEW YORK. 
PARWELL & RH rn Ye USA. .. J NEW YORK. 




















